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PREFACE 



It is easy to say that the Sourcebook is the result of a 
week-long conference of Study Abroad Advisors held in 
Vermont in December of 1974. But that would be only the 
end. 

It is equally easy to say that the conference came about 
through a series of efforts by individuals and NAFSA as a 
whole culminating in the successful grant proposal to the 
Carnegie Corporation. But that would be only the beginning. 

It is the middle that is important. In the middle are fifty 
people from acros: the country, a group of dedicated staff 
from The Experiment, and a strong belief in international 
education. Those three elements, when mixed, aeated an 
exciting group dynamic, and a unique group learning exper- 
ience. As a result, the process involved in the writingof the 
Sourcebook, and not the finished product, became tbfe im- 
portant factor. All of us who were involved in the Brattle- 
boro experience are grateful for having shared such an un- 
usual opportunity and for having been selected as the pio- 
neers in developing a sourcebook for study abroad advisors. 
The Workshop and now the Sourcebook are the first steps 
toward professionalizing the field of advising U.S. students 
who wish an overseas experience. The Sourcebook fs design* 
ed as a complement to the Council on International Educa- 
tional Exchange's Guidelines on Developing Campus Services 
for Students Going Overseas, and is in no way intended to 
represent the final word for study abroad advisors. There i: 
room for, and need for, constant re-evaluation and change 
in the book. That task will go to the second SECUSSA 
Workshop participants. 

Suggestions for revision of the Sourcebook should be 

mailed to The Chairperson, The Section on U.S. Students 

Abroad, National Association for Foreign Student Affairs, 

1860 19th Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20009. 

<> 

Judy Frank * 
Sourcebook Editor 
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WHY ARE WE HERE? 

Keynote Address to the First SECUSSA Workshop. 

JOHN A. WALLACE 
December 5, 1974 



I lA^ould like tb start with a little bit of history. V/e need 
to go back to the nineteenth century to see the beginnings ' 
of why there is a NAFSA, why there is a SECUSSA, why 
there Is an Experiment in International Living, m the per 
lod of Longfellow, George Ticknor and Emerson, the cachet 
of an educated American was a foreign educational expen 
ence. The mnderjahr, the year at Stuttgart, the year at 
Heidelberg, the year in Paris marked you as an educated 
man. You might have a B.A. from Harvard, the importan* 
thing was^ who had the year of study in Western Europe. 
There Mes the beginnings of why we are here. 

That movement contint «d during the nineteenth century, 
but did change character rather markedly toward the end of 
the century. Whereas in the early and mid part of the cen 
truy the whole emphasis of the European year had been the 
broad liberal education to make Vou literally a "better 
human being", in the last third of the century the move 
ment became much more technically centered. If you really 
wanted to study medicine and if you could afford it you 
went to Europe. If you wanted to study physics, chemistry, 
biology or any of the sciences, you went to Europe, I sus 
peer that had it not been for World War I and II that condi 
tion would still exist. 

But much of the tremendous educational wdalth of 
Western Europe was destroyed in those two wars. And 
what country moved in to take the place in Eurbpe? The 
United States' Since World War II the balance of education 
a> migration has tipped in a westward direction. Ojwn 
Doom, the annual summary by 11E, reports 150,000 record 



ed foreign students in the U.S. and I doubt that HE can 
identify all of them. This compares-and again I quote 
Open Doors-with a reported full-time total of 60,000 U.S. 
students overseas. 

The movea)ent is still heavily inward, but since about , 
J930, there has been an increasing flow in the opposite 
direction, as you are well aware, or you would not be here. 
The first programs, of course, came from the triumvirate of 
Smith, Sweetbriar and the University of Delaware Junior 
years abroad, designed exclusively for language majors m 
French, German, Spanish and perhaps a i\m in Italian. Al- 
most parallel to the early days of the r,,neteenth century, 
the character of the early twentieth century student move- 
ment was essentially a humanistic one. A select few acquired 
polish and great social prestige from tl^eir junior years 
abroad. Changes came rapidly, howevew through the late 
forties, early fifties and well into the sixties. Tens of thou- 
sands of young Americans-language majors, yes, but also 
students interested in the arts, economics, political science, 
physics, psychology and many other fields, each year secure 
their passports and move abroad. A vast nupiber go exclusive- 
ly in the summer. But larger numbers are beginning tq go 
at other times of tiie year and they are the ones «ibout whom 
we are concerned during the next six days. 

There are a number of reasons, of course, for this literal 
explosion of overseas programs in American institutions. 
First, and obviously, the students ask for it and want it. We 
have a habit in the U.S. of giving children their wishes. 
Secondk, of course, we have |the influence of the returne^J 
Fulbright scholar, the professor who comes back to the 
campus after having had a year of teaching m Perugia and 
who, aft^r being home for a couple of years, sits down with 
his Wife and says, "Wouldn't it be nice if we could only go 
back and spent another year m Perugia?" She replies, ' Yes, 
Charles, but how can we afford it?" Thus is born Middle- 
town State College Program in Perugia. I've seen it happen, 
I would guesSi more than a hundred times-a program starts 
because an ex Fulbrighter wants to go back and be m touch 
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With the mother iode agam. He goes, and the students pay 
his way. ~ 

Then there is the business manager's approach to foreign 
study programs. "Wouldn't it be nice if we could send some 
students overseas m September and bring them back about 
the first of February to fill the beds of the mid year drop- 
outs?" This is a healthy influence on college budgets and it 
is a motivation that many share. 

Next, I think there is a tendency oh the part of many 
institutions to be in vogue, abreast of the trends. VV/e must 
have an overseas program in order to be competitive. ' At 
one of the colleges which cooperates with us, a senior ad- 
ministrator commented to me, "We publicise quite vigorous 
ly m all of our materials going out to high school students 
our involvement with your* Independent Study Program _ 
overseas because it is a great recruiting device. The students 
see in our catalog and know that when they come here 
there is a good chanue they can spend a part of the sopho* 
more or junior year overseas. We think it is good salesman* 
ship to offer your program." This is not a motivation I am 
particularly happy with, but I think that it exists. 

Many programs have been started because of the econo 
mics of the fifties and sixties, when one could run a pro- 
gram overseas at substantial savings below U.S. prices. This 
was in a period, of course, when one could live overseas for 
three or four dollars a day. European inflation had not 
developed the accelerated rete it has shown in the past few 
years and a good many programs, particularly from ptivate 
institutions, functioned on budgets which were considerably 
less than the cost of a comparable period on the home 
campus.' 

A final reasun^ the une whiuh demands the Closest analy* 
SIS, IS that these programs, if they are well-selected and well* 
planned, can be the must significant experience of the stu- 
dent's four year undergraduate career. They place demands 
upon the student that do not occur on the home campus. 
At the home campus, as has been true from birth, he or she 
is cushioned, cocooned, surroundecj, protected, advised and 
counseled, by major advisors, minor advisors, career counse 
lors, vocational counselors, deans of men, deans of won^en, 
priests, pastors and rabbis. Overseas this supportive struc 
ture is left behind. And it is a demanding experience to get 
along without the support on which consciously or uncon 
sciously the student has leaned for many, many years. It is 
in the area of educational values, then, that we should seek 
answers to the question, "Why are we here?". 

There is, however, another door I would like to open to- 
day as we seek answers to the question of, "Why are we 
here>" The last fifty years of the United States have been a 
period of incredible and unprecedented progress. Never has 
any single national group, and I don't except the French of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries nor the British in 
the nineteenth century, advanced so far so fast. You who 
are the historians in the group knov^ if you compared the 
United States olf the year 1900 to the year 1974, the differ 
ences are unbelievable. I suggest to you that this recent 
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period, to paraphrase a couple of book^, does not compri:>e, 
as H.D. Wells would put it-The Shape of Things to Come- 
but IS more apt to be, in the words of Marcel Proust, a Re 
membrance of Things Past. During these six days I implore 
you to explore the fact that the American higher education 
al system has not yet faced up to the future. 

We are still educating in terms of the world of the i950's 
and 1960's. We are not looking ahead to the 1970's, 1980'^, 
1990's. The students who are in your undergraduate pro 
grams and in our undergraduate programs will have a pro 
ductive life span that will take them and their careers to the 
year 2020. But for the first time in human history one must 
add the qualification "if the world survives to 2020". I do 
not think that American higher education has faced up to 
this fact. 

I recall that when I was a college teacher in the late for 
ties, I had a very serious problem w^th a gir! who m her 
freshman year had been sensational by any academic stan 
dard. In her sophomore year, she became a D student. 
Those of us who knew her sought to try to find out what 
was wrong. The answer was quite simple. She had read a 
book by an author by the name of David Bradley, which 
was entitled No Place to Hide. (You may remember It if 
you are of my vintage. f The essence of this book was the 
whole question of nuclear fission, and the power it plaoed 
in the hands of human beings. This young lady wa^ so 
affected by the book -literally, she said, and I believed her- 
that every night wh^n she went to bed she asked herself, 
"Will the world be dest oyed while I am asleep?" This was 
so affecting her performai'ace that, as I say, a straight A 
student became a D* 

\A/e in higher education have been so concerned with rela 
tivism that we have stopped thinking about right and wrong. 
But there are a number of major moral issues whose solu 
tion will determine the continued functioning of human 
society. One, obviously^ is the problem of nuclear energy. 

Secondly, we face problems in terms of political struc- 
tures, I don't think higher education is facing up to that 
problem. You witnessed a omall step in the right direction 
•f yod have been reading the papers m the last few days. His 
colleagues have decided that the Chairman of the Ways and 
Ji/leans Committee of the House of Representatives ought 
riot to have quite as mucb power as he had last year. But if 
he hadn't stepped out with that go*go girl, or whoever she 
was, there probably would not have been even that much 
reform, , 

We In the United States are still attempting to solveu 
twentieth century crises with a nineteenth century or even 
an eighteenth century political structure. And we have 
plenty of company. 

Thirdly, we confront an economic crisis. On many cam- 
puses, your own included, perhaps, two weeks ago there 
was a day of fast. Lots of students went without meat and 
potatoes and dessert on campus and gave a dollar into a 
fund to hqlp the hungry in Africa, Bangladesh and India. 
Late that night, some sneaked downtown for donuts, stoked 
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up on hamburgers with catsup, and the next day went right 
back to the same three square meais a day-meat, potatoes, 
dessert and all the rest. Every American consumes 2000 
pounds of gram every year, most of it m the form of meat. 
Two billion people m the world have to get along on 400 
pounds a year m the form of gram, if they are Ifjcky. Has 
American higher education faced up to the morality of this? 
Have we faced the question whether as a people we have the 
right, comprising as we do some 6% of the world's popula- 
tion, to consume 40% each year of the world's expended 
natural resources? 

Fourthly, I suggest that a technological crisis confronts 
us. Foreign students often tell me that what surprises them 
most about the United States is television. I used to say In 
reply, "Don't yoahave television in your country?" Of 
course, that is not what they mean. What they mean is how 
could we have created, and we did it with American science, 
the greatest educational device that the world has ever had, 
and 1 certainly do not exclude the printed page, the greatest 
educational device that has ever been createa, and then turn 
it over to commercial interests as z device for soiling goods. I 
don't think higher education has faced up to the morality of 
our use of technology, although some institutions do have 
their own closed*circuit television channels. 

So, of all the issues which we should confront in our dis- 
cussions here this week, there is one overriding question. 
Can the international educational experiences of your stu- 
dents do something to turn young people toward the future 
and the kinds of solutions that they must be part of, or will 
they go simply on passing exams, getting their degrees, eat- 
ing 2000 pounds of grain-fed protein each year, and all the 
rest that goes with it? 

Can your programs open up human beings to affective 
perspnal, emotional experiences that will let them reflect, 
that will make them concerned, involved, dedicated about 
society and the world ^hey live in and wanting to do some* 
thing to preserve it^ I think this is all we are concerned 
with here. There are an av'ful lot of nuts and bolts that have 
to b? tightened and a lot of little parts thathave to be put 
in place. But in the long run the thrust of what you do in 
your function as a foreign study advisor should be ic encour- 
age people to take the kind of expeiiences that will make 
them different through affective emotional experience. 
Regr^fittably, human beings for the most part do not re- 
sporid to crises and problems intellectually and objectively. 
They respond emotionally. 

The experiences of being the foreigner in another per- 
son's culture color your emotions, your attitudes and the 
way in which you are going to approach and solve problems. 
So what I plead with you as Vou work in the next six days 
and more importantly, as you go back to your campuses, is 
to try and put your people in programs that will shake them 
out of their normal life-style and will turn them into the 
kind'of beings who will seek to make this a better world for 
every member of the human race. 

We thus come full circle-back to the early nineteenth 



century and its emphasis on an overseas experience to make 
,une a better human being. But whereas 150 years ago, such 
experiences were the privilege of a wealthy few, today we 
dre dealing with programs serving hundreds of thousands of 
young people. Helpmg thuse who advise and counsel these 
young people is youc challenge for the next six days. I 
wish you all success. 
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"... The American higher educational system 
has not yet faced up to the future. We u:e 
still educating in terms of 1950 and I960, 
and we are not looking to 1980, 1990, and 
beyond. The students who are m your un ier 
graduate programs, mil have a produUt\fe life 
span that will take them m their careers tcf 
. the year 2020, and for the first time in the 
history of the world you have to add the 
qualification, 'if the world survives'/' 

J.A. mUACE 



The American student population has been analyzed with 
both affection and puzzlement for many years. Certain 
facts.are known to be true, although they are annoyingly 
subject to rapid change. Yesterday's cheerful assumptions 
often become tomorrow's platitudes as new trends develop 
and new viewpoints emerge. 

The participants in the SECUSSA Workshop considered 
the many faceted assumptions made about the students in 
relation to an overseas experience as the primary element m 
the study abroad equation. A portion of the first day's 
sessions was dejjoted to students'and their interests, and 
student-centered\ssues were repeated in each of the subse- 
quent discussionsi What are students seeking and what are , 
they getting? Where are they as learners? What do they 
need to know about themselves, the inost culture, and their 
own culture? These and other questions were treated at 
length and, while no new definitions or high-level analyses 
were reached, the sessions did explore this marvelously ftch 
diversity. 

DeCrevecoeur asked m 1 782, "What then is the American, 
this new man?" It was a good question in the eighteenth 
century, aimed at defining the spirit and character of the in* 



habitants of the New World, the archetypal modern man. 
And, it is a good question for the study abroad advisor to 
consider now, as he considers the students entering his 
office daily, the prototypes of the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first centuries. 

Some of these "citizens of the futuro" are considering! an 
overseas experience, some are not. Generally, though, there 
are students who are not interested in experiences in coun 
tries other than he United States. Thess students may have 
other needs and priorities established for their undergradu 
ate or graduate study, purposes which do not allow them to 
consider an experience overseas. Or, students in this cate- 
gory may simply be uninformed or unaware of the types of 
existing opportunities, one of which may serve their pur- 
poses. 

In the second category arestudents who might like to go 
abroad but are uncertain whether or how to proceed. They, 
like the students in the first group, may not knew of the 
many existing opportunities or where to find any inforriia- 
tion. Or, they may not be certain the value of the experi- 
ence is worth the cost. Many of these students will probably, 
for a variety of reasons, decide not to pursue the possi- 
bility* 

The students who are independent and motivated toward 
an overseas experience constitute the third major grouping. 
These students either have adequate resources, or are already 
seeking thefn-both financial resources and informational 
resources. Some students in this category may not contact 
the advisor until plans have beeawell formulated.' 
\ Within each grouping are students from 'vide and diverse 
backgrounds (financial, academic, motivational, etc.) with 
completely different reasons for wanting, or not wanting, to 
build an overseas experience into their curiiculum. Some 
reasons for wishing to go are clear and well defined-"! need 
to improve my French" and others are less tangible-"! 
want to learn abou^t other people and who I am in relation 
to them". Of course, all students planning an overseas ex- 
perience ari not going for reasons such as these. There are 
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also escapists-" I'm sick of this school, my family, my boy 
friend," etc.-and there are people who just want to go tor 
the experience of trying something new. What they are 
really looking for determines the typesr^of pr6grams best 
suited to their individual needs. 

Similarly, advisors differ concerning vv^hich students 
should be encouraged to take part in an overseas program. 
There are two extreme positions, inclusive and eAcluSive, 
neither of which is necessarily right ur wrong, which may 
clarify a few of the complex issues revolving around 
studert population, institutional viewpoints, and the ad 
visor's own philosphy. 



INCLUSIVE 

All students can profit 
from study, travel or work 
abroad. 



EXCLUSIVE 

Only a limited number of 
students are capable of a \ 
successful experience | 
abroad. An unqualified | 
participant might jeopar* 
dize the experience of 
others. 

Careful guidance does not 
guarantee a student's sur- 
vival in another culture, or 
insure a productive learn- 
ing experience. 



Before being encouraged to 
trfjvel or study abroad* 
even able,.promismg stu- 
dents must be carefully 
prepared and properly mo- 
tivated. All students should 
be screened and oriented 
with gireat care. 

Study abroad is a privilege. 



With careful guidance and 
orientation, an appropriate 
prpgram can be found for 
any student. Students 
with a strong desire to go 
abroad have a right to an 
overseas experience. 

A student who seems to be 
the least likely candidate 
may become a very sucess- 
ful program participant. 
Foreign travel can stimulate 
a student's imagination and 
world view, and catalyze 
learning potential. 

Direct experience in cross- 
cultural adjustment in. a 
'shrinking' world is neces- 
sary for all students. It is 
no longer a luxury. It has 
become a matter of survival. 



Whatever stance an advisor takes on this issue. Tie must 
work out an approach to 'each student consistent with the 
student's needs and the advisor's professional viewpoints, 
and in keeping with the educational policies of the institu 
tion. Usually, a knowledgeable advisor will attempt to find 
a program suitable for each student who sincerely wishes to 
go overseas, for all advi'-ors agree in their comijiitment to- 
ward the value of an experience in another culture for a stu- 



dent-ue it working for a family for a summer, traveling and 
living in a country for six months, or studying at a foreign 
university for a year. 

Travel and study abroad places the student rff the most 
provocative and dynamic learning situation possible. The 
student moving irUo a new culture is bombarded with stim 
ul! and challenges to what he may begin to see as cherished 
cultural values, u.id is exposed to unparalleled learning 
opportunities in terms of cultural and self-awareness. Fol- 
lowing the experience, the student has the time and the aca- 
demic environment jn which to reflect upon overseas learn- 
ing, with on«going course work on the home campus hope- 
fully providing a structure for deepening that learning. 

It is a fairly common occurrence for a student to return 
from a rather profound overseas experience only to discover 
that no one, with the possible exception of a few close 
friends, wants to hear abotft it. This reverse culture shock 
often occurs during the time when the student is seriously 
reflecting on the impact of the recent cultural experience in 
the context of the re-entry into American life. This is not 
to suggest that the advisor must spend weeks listening to 
anecdotes, but rather to point up the fact that a student' 
may occasionally feel, with juSt cause, that an important, 
Mfe-changing experience, in need of perspective and analysis, 
'S blowing away rather than being expl9red to its fullest ex 
tent The eturned student (see Chapter IX) may be the 
most effective person to convince ^n 'uncertain student' of 
^ the values and rewards of an overseas experience. 

If advisors accept the full meaning of the students' needs 
for global awareness, recognizing the implications for the 
next four and one half decades as the students move through 
the various stages of their lives andjcareers, then the respon- 
sibility to these students is that of global teacher advisor, 
and as a catalyst for students seeking and considering the 
potentially enriching consequences of international study 
anditravel The advisor cannot do the learning for the stu- 
dent, but is in an excellent position to help s^t the stage for 
exceptional learning and growth experiences. 



Further Sources of lnformatiiy(L 



Acller, Peter. "Culture Shock and the Cross-Cultural 
Learnj^ny Experience", Readings in Intercultural 
Communication, Vol. II. Intercultural Communica- 
tions Network, 4401 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh^ PA - 
15213.\- 

Golden, Joshu^S., M.D. "Student Adjustment Abroad: A 
Psychiatrist's View". Exchange. U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission or) International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Dept. of State, Washington, DC 20520. 
Spring, 1973. 
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II. THE ROuES OF THE ADVISOR 



"The long run thrust of what you do in your 
function as an Advisor should be to encour- 
age people to risk the kinds of experiences 
that will make them different " 

JA. WALLACE 



In order to establish and mamtain a vital center for 
international program cooroinat^or on a cumpus, an 
advisor must J3e effective m the performance of cer 
tain key duties and :>kiits and *n the assumption of a 
large number ot roles. Obviously, the most important 
function and central concern of the advisor is to help 
the student in every way possible without usurping • 
the student's own initiative or responsibility for care- 
ful planning of a jDrogram. The charge to "broaden 
the inlerHQtional horizons of the campus", which is 
given to most international offices by their adminis- 
trations, can most satisfactorily be met through this 
concern. However, without a broad base of support- 
both in terms of basic philosophy and in meeting 
funding and staffing requirements for the U,S. Stu- 
dents Abroad Office-even the most knowledgeable 
and skilled advisor can do littlelo meet the needs of 
the student community. 

It IS important, therefore, for the advisor to be 
awa;e of more than the needs of the campus, he must 
also be aware of the views of the faculty and adminis- 
tration toward mternationdi education and work for 
a total acceptance of mternation^ education. The 
International Education Office, still considered a 
frill on some campuses, is fast.becotnmg a viable 
and important facet of an institution's academic pro- 
gram. The successful advisor will perform his duties 
carefully and accurately, whiie constantly working to 
improve what his office and/iis institution offers. 



The advisor, to accomplish his work/assumesjtwo 
major roles: (1) his role In relation to the studerjts 
and their needs, and (2) his role m relatio^to the in- 
stitution and its administration. j 

f 

Th^ Advisor's Role as it Relates to the Student/ 

^ The advisor performs a number of functions in 
order to fulfill his many obligations to the students on 
his campus. First, of course, he must be able to spend 
considerable time with individual students, to share 
information on a wide range of options, to help for 
mulate practical oLjectives, and t6 help the student 
realize goals, in order to accomplish these important 
objectives, he serves as an Advocate/Facilitator, a 
Liaison/Broker, an Educator /Consultant and an 
Evaluator, 

As Advocate/Facilitator, the advisor serves as a 
promotei of study, work and travel abroad, actively 
pursuing and publicizing overseas opportunities and 
maintaining as high a profile as is possible within the 
institution. He attempts to create a campus environ* 
ment where opportunities for international experience 
axB viewed as feasible, -desirable; and relevant in the 
context of undergraduate education. 

Aftef creating this positive climate, the advisor 
serve^ as UatS(^n/Broker for all types of overseas ex 
periences, becbming a traffic director, a referral point 
or information link between students, faculty, the ad- 
missions and records office, and other campus entities, 
working to coordinate and initiate orderly procedures 
and keeping these procedures on the right track. 

While building up and "selling" the idea of interna 
tional education, the advisor also serves as Educator/ 
Ct ^sultant to each student seeking information or 
assistance. The advisor may help the student become 
better informed, determine personal priorities, con 
sider all possilple options, make choices, develop a set 
o' realistic expectation^, and proceed through the 
steps Within the university structure necessary to ful 
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fitl a sijca?$s(iJl. study program. During the advismg 
process the ddviior has <in excellent ppportumty to 
shar© information and s global outlook, VVIiiie some- 
advisors argue ttiat a well^nrtanaiged office* with detail 
ed Information for students is sufficient, others feel 
that It IS partjof their role to serve as-ar? Educator to 
th^^tudenis in^i that acting as such not presump- 

Some adfyiM3rs alfci tend to feel uncomf oaable in 
the TO\0 of £\^fu3Wr* however, the quality of over- 
"jfi'd^ expt;riences for students is an imporiant consid 
erutton tnVnternationcjlVograms (see Evaluatior>of 
Program olblitv^ Chapter V). and it mmportani for 
e^ch advtso\o develop methods for obtaWrig feed \ 
U^ck in ord^r to idt^mify sound prdgrams and to avoi'' 
^xpo/jngstucft^nts to unsatisfacjbry ones. ^"Quality 
control protects both th? student and the institution, ^ 
ajid enables thp advi<^.or to know the extent to which 
student objectives are being fulfilled. 

VVhilM assum/ng these Vvir«ous roles, thp advisor is 
aj.pDnsibie for getting certain types of mfor^Tiation to 

student t'ifough'thj> normal counseling process 
Throughout this process the advisor should meet his 
n sponsibiHttes to the student. 

RfeSPONS^HTIES m THE ADVISING PROCESS^ 

The primary respomibihly and concern df all ad 
visors shQuld bt? qualttVn This concerrv^ directed not 
* only toward pfcgrams and activities in wluch students 
may involve them^uives, but fllsgi in the qu;ility and ' 
potertfial of the*students who desire an overseas expcr 
V^nce. Th«:* adviso: must be sensitive to the questions, 
*'VVhat quality?*' and "Quality for whom?", lest the 
office be known morp for its neg^itive attitode than »t5 
positive attitude with relation to study, work and tra- 
vc! abroad. ' 

Keeping thr^ in mind, «he devisor must also reah2e 
that It IS the rare student who first enters an intern^n 
liana! educjhon office having an evact picture or de- 
finition of hil needs, capabilities, and desirej^ for an 
ovt*rseas exp<?riehcc. Many students K now only that 
they are interested m doing "somethmq, somewhere 
in Eui'ope", Itis well known that a widO viSnety of 
opportunities exist from which ^tud^nts can choose, 
and the seleaian ts limited only by the student's own 
ini!t!ative, cupab^litie^ intert it and finances 

Students m liberal arts cofleg^^, larger private in'iti 
tutions, or rnaior staif universities may have different 
ideas Kiiid rt:>ourcr^, but ihey a*' *hare ihis common 
information need, Tht!f tiidvisor , j\M direct his ener 
gtes and •.ibjiitiix> fdward answ»-nn*ji thfc\s».* que^itions 
and toward giving th^j student as wide a choicA^f^ 
pfoiy^jms and cont»mt as p<3|£sible. 

Tht'tidvisor oin m<?et th^'i responsibility by servm*' 
a', a camnltmt to th»^ ^stgdejit, advising on two gcnural 
»jiti\i^ { 1 ) the ptrsonal ♦ronstderation^ which wili 



affeqt the type of program the student chooses and 
12) the types of programs overseas-work, study and 
travel-for which the student can aim, consistent with 
the outcome of the discusssions of the Student's per- 
sonal considerations. 

In the firstcategory, the advisor assisp the student 
in defining personal abilities, goals and perceptions. 
For example, both the advilor* and the student need 
to assess the student's,academic background, nqt over» 
look^g issues such as the following; the major and 
itiinoV, unfulfilled requirements^for the^ degree, the 
\ best ^rfimq for Ihe program {junior y^ar, sumrrmr, 
interim, graduate study, etc.), language competence, 
future academic plans^.and potential goals. The stu- 
dent'^s past experience*overseas, previous independent 
, study experience^ prejudgementrand biases are areas , 
which flight als^foe discuvsed. In a realistic discussion 
fmancia! considerations must also be dh '^^^^ed and 
the advisor might ask questions regarding the student s 
present situation (e.g., "Are you'a college work/study 
studen^ How will you pay for next fall's tuition? 
What slfltJ of hfe is feasible for you-'Le Grand Hotel' 
or 'La Retite Pension'?") ^Perhaps the most important 
consideration of all is. ''Why do you want to go?", a 
question whidi should never be ijverlooked. 

^ThiS fiKt discussion will clarify wh^t the «tudent*s 
.goals can realistically be. The ac^sor should now be 
gin to give the student information-oii the Widfc range 
- ooportunities which are available through study, 
v/ork or travel overseas, these options^jshoiild be m-^ 
trpduced and discussed at som0 ^ngih to acquaint the 
studrnt with the various choices available. H-thc stu- 
dcrH wishes to^^^>?dy, he should ^iven information 
which will help nim in evaluating the various pro- 
grams in relation to his'owh ne0d$ and abilities, in 
arJy calse, the student will need a v^ide range of travel 
information on everything from obtaining passports, 
visas. International Student Identity Cards, and Euroil- 
passes, to how much the ferry from Ostend to Dover 
is going,tr-*:»sf < 

The ^S\<^x IS alsofesponsible for recommending 
good prpgrams and indicating apprehensions concern- 
ing disreputable ones when the student requests such 
information. To further assist the student in indepen- 
dent rv»search in preparation for the overseas experi 
-4tnce,>the advisor must be able to recommend specific 
reference books rather ^than expecting the student to 
judge the reliability of [the information contained in 
the vast numbe!V of boqks available in the field. By 
putting the student in Contact with persons on ti 
campus whose knowleiip^about a particular area of 
the world r» more curn: nt tfiun th^dvisor's own, the 
advisor helps the student better prepare for ^vliat to 
i>^pcct upon arrival m the foreign country. Such 
"peoplM rerources" include returncnJ Peace Cupi. Vol- 
unteers, faculty members who have recently taught or 
conducted rese^iirch overst^as, a foreign student, or an 
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American i»tudent who ha& (^itiupated m a program 
abroad. . # ^ 

The'studeoi also n.eedi realistic encouragement A 
student who knows no German should be discouraged 
from applying lor a Fulbright Hayi m Germany, or for 
summer work m a German hotel. On the other hand, 
>the studeot could be encoJraged to take an intensive ^ 
language course m Ger(»£iny. Or, if the student Cc^n- 
nuT afford a study abroaJ program but ts skilled in 
the German Idngctag^'and is reasonably self sufficient, 
the advtsoi coui^i^enctnjrage the student to undertake 
some form of independent study \n Germany. In this 
way th^ student will be able to pursue options most 
suited x&hox\\ his capabilities and his pocKetbook. 

'Evf)ntqally, concrete decisions are made and the 
advi;soi and student should review them and plan fon 
thM^ effect they will have. ^Information on (natt<3is a:» 
varied as transfer of credit, or the departure dates for 
Charter itwhts, must be easily accessible. Particularly 
I Jmportant\s the procedure for obtaining academic 
credit, especially if the studen^jwishes to parttcipa^ 
in a study abroad program sponsored by another uni 
versity. or in an independent study project. Should 
there be any hurdles within the existing campus struc 
ture, the advisor shoufd be aware of them and guide 
the student through them. Finally, the advisor should 
encourage the student to obtain further language 
training, to learn ^bout the host country, and to be 
come aware of the issue of cross cultural sensitivity. 

Throughout the entire advising (Process the advisor j 
should supply uie student with guidelines which will 
assist him in further defining his goats, in additior) to 
supplying information such as that discussed above. , 
Also, the student should be iC'd when the advisor 
does not know the answer to a question. In these 
cases, the advisor should either try to find the infor 
' mation requested, or recommend a person or address 
to contajp for inform' ion. 

Witli the many tirrie demands on both the advisor 
$nd the student, it is often difficult to spend the 
amoynt of time on these discussions whi^h should be 
given them. Because of this it is extremely important 
to have sets of written materials wUh detailed infor 
mation on everything Tium the evaluat|on of programs 
and procedures for obtaining a passport, to instruc 
^ tions for using the students abroad library. This com 
pilation should be able to take the place of a lengthy 
general discussion. Even when time does permit a 
good counseling session, written materials should be 
given to esach student to assist him in assimilating the 
great mass of new materials and ideas. 

Maintaining contact with the student is also impor 
tant to the advising process. To facilitate continual 
confdct, a student Index system may be useful. Keep- 
ing records of the nan^, address, qualifications and 
intorcsu of students will enable the advisor to call or 
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write a student when new mfoi mation comes in, to 
keep in touch with him through a newsletter, or to 
reach him upon his return. (See Appendix 3 for| 
sample cards.) 

Similarly, the advisor must let students know 
about the existence of the international education 
office if they are to be helped by it. The most knovy^ 
ledgeab^e and effective advisor is at a deddec f 
disadvantage if students are,ui;iawarc of his where 
*ibou<s or the office's ability to assist them. There 
fuie, pubncity is another of the advisor's rei>ponsibili 
ties. ' ^ ' 

PUBLICIZING THE OFFICE ' 

Tllfere^e a number of ways to publiciie the ad 
visoiy service and several suggestions are made below 
under the general headings of Media, Campus Activi 
ties, and Auxiliary Services. 

I. The.Media 

A. Place announcements, advertisements, regular 
columns, etc., in campus and local newspapers. 
Free publicity can often be obtamed for a spe* 
cial event such as a speaker or a Travel Fair. 
Build up relationships with the can^pus news- 
paper staff and know exactly who should re* 
ceive copies of announcements and releases. Be 
aware of the deadlines under which the staff 
works. 

B. Oiatain spots or announcements on local radio 
and television stations. Free publicity is often 
available here also. If your institution has an 
FM radio station, contact them about public ser 
vice announcemnts. 

C^ Write articles for submission to alumni and 
faculty/staff publications. 

D. Prepare "Dial-A-Tape" messages if your institu- 
tion has a rapid rnfornration telephone service 
system on campus. In addition, a standard tape 
may be used, givmg announcements about appit 
cation deadlmes or special office projects which 
might interest the campys community. 

E. Disttibute posters, flyers, mailings on new pro* 
pams or scholarship deadline^, a regular over- 
peas opportunities newsletter, etc., to dorms, 
^academic departments, returned students, stu- 
|dents on the mailing list, resident dorm advisors 
, advising centers, faculty committees related to 

j your office, stua.nt and faculty governing 
/ bodies, local businesses frequented by students, 
, other offices on the campus,- etc. 

F. Submit copy for college catalogues and bulle* 
,j tins. 

|G. Include office description in admissbns and on* 
'! entation packages. 
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H. Utilise services and space supplied by the Stu- 
dent Union such as advertising booths and show- 
cases whifch are usually available to international 
offices as well as to student groups. 

II Campu^Activities 

A. Speak at freshman orientation and transfer 
sessions. 

6. Organize campus speakers series or publish a 
listing of returned students or knowledgeable 
faculty who would be willing to share their ex- 
periences with mterestf?d organizations. 

C. Particiqaie in Student Activities Carnivals or 
Fairs. 

D. Sponsor international Travel Fairs or one^day 
orientations for students who are planning to 
travel only. 

E. Sp'onsor special events to raise scholarship 
funds, such as an international movie series or 
an endurance cpntest. 

I II Auxiliary Services 

A. Sell Interoationai Student Identity Cards and 
Youth Hostel Cards. 

B. Sell publications such as the Whole World Hand- 
book, student guides published by the Interna- 
tional Student Travel Conlerence, or the Youth 
Hostel Handbook. 

C. Offer travel information on areas such as the 
procedure for applying fo** a passport, how to 
get around overseas, or the various types of liv 

^ ing arrarfcements overseas. 

D. Organiz^Sih^rter'flights or provide detailed 
information on their availability elsewhere. 

E. Offer meeting space and office support to stu 
dent initiated projects concerned with interna 
tional education. 

There are many occasion, jr an advisor to use 
methods such asjthose described above. There must 
be an on going campaign to inform tne camp^js com 
munity about new opportunities and inform fresh- 
men and transfer students about international educa- 
tion. There should also be periodic "publicity pushes" 
concerning one particular aspect of the intprnational 
education office's projects and programs, such as ex- 
'tensive publicity of a study abroad.progranj. 

\ 

RECRUITING STUDENTS 

When recruiting students, often one of the advisor's 
major concerns, it is most important that several of 
these methods be utilized. A sample program recruit 
ment plan using some of the above publicity methods 
may serve as an example of a publicity campaign. To 
as large an extent as possible, publicize in the follow 
ing ways: 

O 
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1 . Submit program descriptions to the compilers " 
of allnational study abroad directories, e.g. IIEj 
CIEE~no charge. (For addresses, see Appendix 2.) 

2. Provide information to the World Studies Datg 
Bank for inclusion in its publication, InternationaP 
Contacts on U.S. Campuses: A Directory,(latest edi- 
tion at time of this printing, 1974, $5.00). No charge 
for inclusion of information. (For address, see Ap- 
pendix 2.) 

3. Send an announcement of the program to the 
editor of the SECUSSA newsletter for possible inclu- 
sion, c/q National Association of Foreign Student 
Affairs. No cost. (For address, see Appendix 2.) 

4. Publicize in educational supplements, profes- 
sional journals, and other publications that reflect 
special subject interests, e.g. music, art, architecture. 

5. Prepare brochures, catalogs, announcements 
and posters. 

a. Distribute to study abroad advisors at other 
schools. 

b. Distribute to appropriate academic depart- 
ments at'other schools. 

c. Distribute to specialized professional organi- 
zations. 

6. Use personal and professional contacts. 

7. Use returnees from both the home institution 
and other institutions. 

8. Send staff and faculty as recruiters to admis- 
sions offices, College Nights, conferences, etc. 

9. Submit news releases on the program to campus 
and community newspapers and radio stations. 

1 0. Submit news releases about participants to • 
hometown newspapers and radio stations. 

11. Prepare a target gronp mailing list made from 
the above. Remember that most participants from 
other institutions will come from institutions similar 
to the sponsoring institution,. not offering comparable 
overseas programs. Other sources for the mailing list . 
Include the NAFSA Membership Directory (lists 
SECUSSA members) and the Worfd Studies Data 
Bank publication listed in item 2 above. 



The Advisor's Role as it Relates to the Univerjtty and 
Administration 

The advisor also assumes a number of roles wf^ich 
relate to the college or university faculty and its ad- 
ministration. Unless he also functions expertly within ' 
that framework he is unable to successfully perform 
the duties and responsibilities we have discussed atx)ve 
which relate to the students and their needs. The pro- 
grams and projects of the international education 
office must be brought to the attention of the entire 
college or university community and beyond, for the 
advisor must insure that he maintains an office which 



has the support of the administration, the necessary |. 
means to funQtion efficiently, and the materials re- 
quired for.the functions to be performed. ^ 
In discussing the establishment and further devel* 
opment of an effective student advisory office with a 
wide campus base of support, participants in the 
SECUSSA Workshop made repeated reference to 
Guidelines for Developing Campus Services for Stu- 
dents Going Abroad (cost. $2.00), a publication pre 
pared by the Council on international Educational 
Exchange (sec Appendix 2 for address). Ldst revised 
m 1973, Guidelines presents information bddic to the 
orgdriization of an office advismg on work, study and 
travel abroad. The following section offers mforma 
tiun which IS Supplemental to Guidelines and considers 
three related and important areas- institutional con 
siderations, fur^ding, and various office structures. 

INSTITUTIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Administrative Location 

Location within the institution is a crucial ques* 
tion and influences all other considerations of the ^ 
office. Most advisory offices are located in one of 
two divisions, academic affairs or student services, 
V^ahm academic affairs, the office might be an auton 
omous unit, an extension service, pari of the Ian 
guage department, or part of the college of liberal 
arts. Within student services, it might be within the 
International Center, part of the student union, a 
function of student government, or a separate unit. 

Should the office be under academic affairs, it will 
ptAjbably have more prestige withm the institution and 
more support from faculty and administration. On 
the other hand, if the office is under student services 
it may serve the needs of the student bette: as it will 
be pf imanly concerned with student needs and trends. 
However, under student services tl^e office may be 
more restricted tn its functions and be more student 
oriented than academically oriented^ Excellent inter 
national education f>ervicescan be found under either 
ddmmistiative motiei, and each has tts drawbacks.^ 
What must be kept in rmnd is that the range and scope 
of services differ from one office to another, and 
that'n6 single office pr individual will be able to offer 
eveiythmg to everybody. Offices located within stu 
dent.services may well be limiled*to generai advismg 
and travel services, seldom becoming involved with 
program development, recruitment and selection* It is 
also possible that the academic advisor has advismg re- 
sponsibilities only for language and other academic 
programs, and that financial resources, time and msti 
tutional pursuits preclude his functioning in other 
areas. 

Whatever the range of services offered, the advisor 
must clearly define them, relative to his location and 
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the needs of his constituency, before actively seeking 
the administrative understanding and approval that is 
the foundation underlying the establ1shnr)ent, funding 
and Support of the office. Once the advisor clearly 
understands the adniinistrative position of the office 
and Its relationships with other campus offices, and * 
has defined its basic goals, he should prepare a politi 
cal support structure which can affirm and sustain his 
role and function. In order to do this, it is often help- 
ful, and IS indeed regarded by many as essential, to 
establish an advisory committee representative of the 
interests of students, faculty, administration, and 
staff. The committee, if possible, should be composed 
of persons favorable to the advisor's situation and 
goals. An attempt should be made to keep the com 
mittee manageable m size, but large enough tor effec 
tive action. The functions of the committee should 
be several: to be thoroughly familiar with the ad- 
visor's office, to evaluate its sefviceSr^to make sugges- 
tions regarding improvements, and to offer support 
and assistance. 

Communications 

The area of communications is a crucial one, for it 
IS through communicating with the various faculty 
and administrative personnel on the campus that the 
advisor makes known his needs and learns of the 
needs of other campus sectors. 

In order to accomplish this, the advisor musti/c^ 
quire knowledge of each office or resource within the 
university that either deals with international educa 
tion, has a vested interest m it, or has some expertise 
which can be of potential assistance. A cataloging of 
these resources is the first Step. The next step is to 
make personal contacts. The advisor should Identify 
these resources and establish communication with 
them. Should the advisor be able to offer assistance 
to other units of the university m areas where the 
study abroad office has comp^teoce, the advisor will 
become a valued resource in trie university. This com 
mumcations Imk will also enable thaadvisor to reach 
students, staff and faculty more effectively and to 
keep in touch with current ifrends and needs on the 
campus. 

The advisor might experiment with each of the 
following methods to encourage and strengthen lines 
of cpmmunication: / 

1. Make certain the following groups are av/are of 
the office. Language Houses, International House, 
the Foreign Student Ofiice, the Alumni Association, 
the Admissions Office, the Registrat's Office, Cam 
pus clubs and organizations. Advising Center, the 
faculty and student governing bodies, and all Deans, 
Directors, and Department Heads. 

2. Encourage relationships and contacts with other 
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counseling divisions on campus or with other offices 
involved with international projects such as the Place^ 
went Center, the Women's Programs Office, the cam 
pus travel agent, and individuals or committees which 
deal with foreign fellowships. 

3. Invite appropriate faculty and staff to any pre- 
sentations, meetings, etc., sponsored by the office. 

4. Attend faculty and staff meetings and offer to 
speak to them on some aspect of your programming 
in which they have a vested interest. 

5. Organize a faculty com^nittee on study abroad. 
(There should also be student members on this com- 
mittee.) 

6. Attend and offer to speak at departmental and 
Deans' meetings. 

7. Offer to make presentations to language classes, 
or to prepare materials for^hem. 

8. Put appropriate faculty and staff on mailing lists 
so that they will be kept informed of office projects 
and can disseminate information to students,' 

9. Initiate and maintain contact with department 
heads and identify faculty^in each department who 
may be contacted for information. 

10. Suggest the appointment of international advis- 
ors within each department. Maintain contact with 
them. ' 

1 1 . Utilize visiting professors who have had over 
seas experience}, especially those who can advise on 
individual programs. 

In summary, the advisor who is aware of such intra* 
institutional considerations as the need for lively com- 
n^unicMibns exchange and the administrative location 
of the office will be in a much stronger position with- 
in his university or college and will be able to develop 
the support which the office may need at important 
times, such as during the fiscal budgetmg process. 

FUNDING 

It is essential that the advisor be completely aware 
of funding needs and be able to discuss and defend 
them intelligently. The basic tdol for this area of con- 
cern is the budget. 

Budget planning can be done most effectively by 
keeping several basic divisions in mind. All expenses 
should be divic*,»d into either ffxed or ffexib/e costs. 
Fixed costs a»'e those over which the advisor has no 
effective control. The fixed category would indude 
postage, telephone, stationery, supplies, office equip- 
ment and similar items. One can attempt to keep 
tfiese expenses to a minimum, but they cannot be 
eliminated. ' 

Fle*<ible expenses include travel, professional devel 
opment, program development, library acquisitions 
and publicity. One can infinitely expand these ex 
pendltures or reluctantly eliminate them. 



Another type of division that should be kept in 
mind relates to program type. Offices including bothv 
studv abroad and foreign student advising comprise 
two large program areas or types. Another possible 
set of divisions might be staff and faculty, assistance 
as opposed to student assistance. A third division 
coyld bfi advising, orientation and program develop- 
ments aa^ub-sections. The following is the format of 
a budget that can be prepared m table .form (exclud- 
ing dollar amounts) based on three program divisions. 
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Salary (total salary budget) 










TOTAL 



A table form budget such as this clearly delineates 
the total flexible and fixed monies and lets adminis- 
trators see.how much each program costs; It can also 
separate the "services" and "academic" aspects in 
terms of cash outlay. ^ ,^ 

T..e actual ratio of fixed to flexible monies must 
be determined by the si^e of the actual budgev and 
the will of the'adminisjratlon. 

When the budget has been prepared, it can be en- 
dorsed by the advisory committee, should that seem 
' appropriate, and presented to the administration of 
the institution. Even in small offices which are sub- 
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sections of larger budget entitites, budgets should be 
prepared and explained. Administrators will not give 
s»-.iipathetic consideration to budget requests without 
explicit financial details.. 

Once the total ljudget has been approved, it should 
be available to all office staff, so that with constant 
accounting and monitoring, it can readily be deter- 
mined how much of the budget has been used and 
how much remains. 



SAMPLE OFFICE DESCRIPTIONS 



Participants at the SECUSSA Workshop came from 
a wide variety of institutions and their various office 
structures reflected this diversity. Each participant 
felt that certain changes could be made in his office 
10 i.Pprove both the programs offered and the ability 
of tha office to obtain funding frcn the administra 
tion, but more often than not, they preferred the 
arrangement under which they worked to most others 
described to them. It may be of use for an advisor to 
have access to sample descriptions of other interna* 
tional offices, particularly if he is initiating procedures 
tOjfund such an office for the first tinfw, or if he is 
considering changing the structure or focus of the 
office. While the following descriptions are not inclu- 
sive or representative pf all administrative models, 
they have been chosen to represent several potential 
office arrangements, both in terms of administrative 
location and funding and in terms of services offered, 
whether only study abroad advising; ?tudy, work and 
travel abroad advising, or l?oth U.S. and foreign stu 
dent advising. The institutions listed includepri^'ate 
colleges, state univeisities and members of consortia 



A. International Study and Travel Center 
University of Minnesota 

Responsible to: Student Activities and Board of 
Directors (composed of students, staff, faculty and 
representatives of international organizations on cam 
pus). 

Source of Funding: 90% self-supporting, 1 0% 
through student fees. No direct university funding. 

Services. Advises on work^ study, travel abroad, 
organizes trans-Atlantic charter flights, develops and 
administers tour and study programs to Europe, Asia, 
and-Latin Anrierica, also works with the departments 
in administration of study programs, offers all student 
travel services (student ID cards, rail passes, insurance, 
etc.) ;^ provides orientation. 

Staffing: 4 full-time 12 part-time students 

I .i 



B. Foreign Studies Office 
Ftosary College 

Responsible to: Dean of Faculties 
Services: Administers undergraduate program 
abroad ^or Rosary; advises on work, study and travel 
abroad; issues student ID cards; maintains resource 
lityary.' 

Staff: 1 part-time administrator 
1 work*study student 

C. Office of International Ed ucational Services 
/owa State University ^ 
Responsible to: Dean of Students, Vice-President 

for Student Affairs ( Specific tasks are referred to Aca- 
demic Af^fairs.) 

Sources of Funding. Student Affairs, Academic 
Affairs 

Services. Counsels on all aspects of work, studv, 
travel abroad, provides indirect assistance to academic 
departments developing overseas programs, arranges 
credit seminars on travel and culture, maintains Amer 
leans Abroad Library, advises foreign students, main- 
tains international resource center. 

Staff, 4 full-time 2 full-time volunteers 
1 half-time 1 5/12 time 

1-2 work-study students 

D. Division of International Education 
University of Tennessee, KnoxyJIle 
Responsible to: Vice-Chancellor for Academic 

Affairs 

Source of Funding: Academic Affairs . ^ 
Services. Advises on work, study, travel abroad, 
trans* Atlantic charters, student ID cards, recruits par- 
ticipants for University of Tennessee programs, assists 
m the development of programs abroad, solicits scho- 
larships, provides liaison with other international or- 
ganizations on campus through an advisory committee 
compjDsed of students, faculty, administration and 
staff. 

Staff: 3 full-time 1 work*study student 
1 Graduate Assistant 

E. Office of International Programs 

California State Universities and Colleges 
Responsible to. Office of the Chancellor, Board of 
Trustees of CSUC 

Sources of Funding: Direct line item of State Bud- 
get. 

Services. Administers all academic year abroad 
programs for the CSUC system of 19 schools; arranges 
transportation, provides information on work, study, 
travel abroad, organises orientation programs; adminic 
ters financial aid for overseas participants; certifies all 
academic programs, facilitates student and faculty ex 
changes. 

Staff: 13 full-time 1 part-time 



* 
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F. Overseas Opportunities Centers/Fliohts and Study 
Tours 

University of Nebraslo, Lincoln ' 

Responsible to: Division of Student Affairs 
. Source oi Funding: Student Activities (fees; in* 
come from services) \ • 

Services: Sponsors trans-Atlantic charter flights; 
issues student ID Cards; advises on work- study and 
travel abroad; maintains resource library; offers re- 
lated travel services (student intra-Europ^an flights); 
conducts winterim and summer 3'week s^udy tours; 
conducts orientations. j 

Staff: 2 full-time 4 part-time \ i \ 

t. 

G. Division of International Studi es 

Goshen College ^ 

Responsible to: One of seven academic divisions of \ 
the College \ 

Source of Funding: Academic Affairs 

Services: Administers Study Service Trimester pro- 
gram (90% of Goshen students participate); advises on 
travel and study abioad; advises foreign students. 

Staff: 4 full-time 2 part-time ' 



Related Appendices 

3. Sample Index Card System, University of 

Tennessee pa9<^55 
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"C^A? t/?e international educational expert- 
ences which your students want to have, apd 
that you mnt them tohave,„do something 
to turn your people toward the future, and 
the kinds of solutions that they must be a 
part of .. or will they simply go on passing , 
exams, getting their degrees,,,?'^ 

J,A, WALLACE 



While it would seem to be a fairly simple process 
to categorize or define what is me^nt by "pFogram", 
the advisor will discover, as did the SECUSSA Work- 
shop plrticipants, that the broad topic of programs 
leads to the consideration of several important and 
inter related issues. Only study or academically relat- 
ed'programs are considered in this section; hbwever, 
advisot^s should also have resources available for the 
students who are interested m non^academic experi* 
ences abroad, such as family home^ays, voluntary 
seivice, independent travel, organized recreational 
•travel, or various kinds of traineeships or internships. 
Programs and sources of information concerning 
opportunities in these categories are described briefly 
in several publications listed below: 

Suit Your Spirit. University of Michigan International 
Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1974. $1.75. 
Reviews 55 student guidebooks and evaluates 
them in terms of purpose, audience, travel infor- 
mation contained and general readability. 

Whole World Handbook. A Student Guide to Work, 
Study, and Travel Abroad. CI EE. New York. , 
1974. $3.50. 

A student travel planner covering transportation 
to and within Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin 
American, employment opportunities, study 
^ and travel programs, etc. 

OJ 



Student Travel CataSoo. CIEE. New York. Annual. . 
Free. 

Describes travel aids (ID cards, AYH passes, 
transatlantic transportation) and CIEE job pro- 
gram. Provides order form for all ISTC (Inter- 
national Student Travel Conference) publica- 
tions (e.g., European Charter Flight Schedule, 
student hostel lists, student guides to various 
cities and countries). 

Invest Yourself. Commission on Voluntary Service 
and Action, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, NY 
10027. Annual. $1.00. 
Describes voluntary service and workcamp 
opportunities throughout the world. 

See Appendix 4 for additional travel and work refer- 
ences. 

Traditional Programs 

In general, the advisor can divide academic pro- 
grams into the three broad categories listed below.^ 

U.S. COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY SPONSORED 

This category includes programs designed (a) exclu- 
sively for students enrolled at the sponsoring institu- 
tion, or (b) at one of a group of cooperating institu- 
tions, or (c) programs which are open to qualified stu- 
dents from any accredited institution. These pro- 
grams vary in length from an interim term to aiull 
calendar year. Inquiries should be directed to the 
sponsoring institution which provides transcripts of 
completed work. / 

If the college ^as an autonomous branch campus 
overseas, such as Johns Hopkins in Bologna, or New 
England College in Arundel, the curriculum will be 
based on that institution's U.S. model, although ad 
ministrative arrangements are generally handled by 
the overseas campus. 

Academic courses abroad are often arranged by or 
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for individual U.S. institutions or consortia, with 
courses taught by host national faculty, U.S. faculty 
or both'-either in the language pf the host country, or 
in English. In many cases, the sponsoring American 
institution provides basic core curricula, and at the 
same time enrolls its students for one or more courses 
in a foreign university or other foreign institution. 

Vhere are several American colleges abroad which 
are not directly affiliated with U.S. institutions. 
These colleges generally offer curricula patterned on 
the American sy^em and vary ip length from one to 
four years. Few of these institutions have been accre- 
dited by the U.S. accrediting system, and the advisor 
should consult the Federa^on of Regional Accrediting 
Commissions on Higher Edl}bation (FRACHE), (see 
Appendix 2 for address), or a regional accrediting 
.association to secure reliable information regarding 
academic standards. 

non-college/uniVersity^ponsored 

There are a number of non profit organizations 
which sponsor or facilitate study programs abroad 
(e.g., The Institute of Euro pea n Studies), as well as 
commercial organizations (e.g., American Institute for 
Foreign Study). Courses may be held in private cen- 
ters or integrated, to some extent, intojhe foreign 
education system through an affiliatiori with a host 
country Institution. These programs also vary in 
length from an interim term to a full academic year 
Transcripts or statements of record are provided by 
the sponsoring organization, but the actual granting 
of credit is determined by the student's home institu- 
tion. 

DIRECT ENROLLMENT IN FOREIGN 
INSTITUTIONS 

Students may apply directly for admission to a 
variety of institutions located abroad. Recognized 
universities, special institutes and programs for foreign 
students within a university, schools for the creative 
arts, and language institutes are among those to which 
students may apply. It is important for both the ad» 
visor and student to be aware of the exact level or 
standing required for direct earoll merit, and to know 
as much detail as possible about the host country in- 
stitution before applying. There are two kinds of host 
country institutions: . 

Universities Chartered Under Government Regulations 

While it is difficult for an American undergraduate 
to enroll as a degree candidate in a foreign university. 
It is possible in many instances to enroll for one year 
as a visiting student. Requirements for admission will 



vary, but will include proficiency m the language of 
instruction, and specified collegiate and academic 
standing. Foreigauniversities generally do not oper- 
ate on a semester basis, nor do they hold summer 
classes perse. Students are expected to remain m 
attendance for the full academic year. 

A number of universities have special institutes and 
programs for foreign students taught in the language 
^ of the host country, or in some cases, English (e.g.. 
University of Stockholni in Sweden, Waseda Univer- 
sity in Japan, and the Hebrew University of Jerusalem). 
In addition, there are universities such as the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut and the American University 
of Cairo at which English is the only language of in- 
struction. The University of Bath in Britain and 
Goldsmith College of the University of London, offei 
special junior year programs for American students, 
structured on the semester system. . ' 

NorrUniversitv Institutions 

NuiTierous non-university institutions abroad offer 
courses in special fields such as music, drama, and art. 
Programs sponsored by these institutions frequently 
require auditions or the submission of portfolios as a 
prerequisite for admission. 

In addition, a number of language institutes provide 
courses exclusively for foreigners. These are usually 
taught in the language of the host country, although 
m some countries there are area studies and ctviliza* 
tion courses available in English. Some of the better 
institutes are loosely associated with specific univer- 
sities, but many others are completely autonomous. 
There are generally no specific academic requirements 
for admission. 

Sources of Information on Traditional Study Oppor- 
tunities Abroad 

Then, are a number of sources of Information on 
the range of academic study abroad opportunities 
available to American undergraduate and graduate 
students. A basic bibliography of materials which the 
study abroad advisor should include in his working 
library follows: 

The Basic Library 

Whole World Handbook: ^ A Student Guide to Work, 
Study and Travel Abroad. CI EE, New York. 
1974-/5 edition. $3.50. 

Handbook on international Study for U.S. Nationals. 
HE, New York. 1971. $7.00. 

U.S. College-Sponsored Programs Abroad. Academic 
Year. HE. New York, 1^74. 
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Summer Study Abroad. ME, New York. Annual. 
$3.50: ' 

Country Profiles. ME, New York. Free. Individual 
fact sheets on many countries. 

Study Abroad. UNESCO, Paris. 19th edition. 1972 
74. $6.00. 

The New Guide to Stucjy Abroad, eds. John A. Gar 
raty, Cyril J.H. Taylor, Lily von Klemperer. 
Harper and Row, New York. 1974-75 edition. 
$2.95 (paperback) 

Cooperative Listing of Interim Term Courses. 4-1-4 
Conference, Box 12560, St. Petet^burg, FL 
33733. $1.00. 

International Educational and Cultural Exchange. U.S. 
Advisory Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, DC 20402. 4 Issues. 
Annual subscription $2. 

International Handbook of'Universlties and other 
Institutions of Higher Education. D.J. Aitken, 
H.M.R. Keyes, eds. International Association of 
Ur^versities. Distributed by American Council 
on Education, Washington, DC. 1972. $22.00. 

Commonwealth UniversRIes Year Book. H.W. Spring 
er and T. Craig, eds. Association of Common- 
wealth Universities, London. Distributed by 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
DC. Annual $57.00. 

The World of Learning. Europa Publications. London. 
Annual. 2 vol. $50. 

World List: Universities, Other Institutions of Higher 
Education, University Organizations. Interna- 
tional Association of Universities, Pans. 1971- 
73. $5.00. 

Occasional Papers. CIEE, New York. Free. A series of 
papers on topics related to undergraduate study 
abroad, presented at CIEE workshops and con- 
ferences. 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON TRADITIONAL 
STUDY OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD * 

Useful Bibliographies 

Depending onf the special needs of the particular 
campus, the basic library can be augmented by other 
appropriate resources. In selecting additional publica 
tions, these three published bibliographies may be, 
help^u!. 
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International Education: A Directory of Resource 
Materials on Comparative Education and Study 
in Another Country. Lily von Klemperer. 
Garrett Park Press 1973. $5.95. (annotated) 

International Educational Exchange: A Bibliography. 
Richard E. Spencer, Ruth Awe. 1 1 E, New York. 
1970. $6.00. 

Bibliography on Higher Education Abroad. HE, New 
York. 1972. Free. Mimeographed, (annotated) 

US. Outlets of International Publications 

The following outlets may be helpful to the advisor 
in purchasing reference materials printed abroad: 

American Council on Education, 1 Dupont Circle, 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 
For educational books printed abroad, including 
The International Handbook of Universities and 
The Commonwealth Universities Yearbook. / 

International Publications Service, 1 14 E. 32nd St., , 
NewYork, NY 10016. 

For Europa publications and other books prini 
ed overseas. 

U.N. Bookstore, United Nations, U.N. Plaza, New 
York, NY 10017. • / 

For materials printed by WHO, UNICEF and 
other related organizations. 

UNIPUB, Inc., P.O. Box 433, New York, NY 10016. 
For all UNESCO publications 

B^sic Resource' Organizations 

The following organizations serve as central re- 
sources for advisors seeking information and assis- 
tb.-ice related to academic counseling. These organiza- 
tions also offer helpful publications (newsletters, pam- 
phlets, etc;) which are often free of charge. It should 
be noted, particularly for the advisor on gi;aduate stu- 
dent training, study and employment abroad, that the 
resource organizations and publications cited can also 
provide leads to information about specific fields 
(e.g., me^fcine, law, social work, etc.). Several of 
these publications are also listed in Appendix 5. 

American Council on Education, 1 Dgpont Circle, 
Washington, DC 20036. ' * 

Council on International Educational Exchange, 777 
U.N. Plaza, New York, NY l(j017. 

lnstitute>of International Education, 809 U.N. Plaza, 
NewYork, NY 10017. 

institute of International Studies, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
(HEW), Washington, DC 20202. 
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Recent Developments in Ctudy Abroad Programs 

n ~~ 

As students become more demanding of their pro- 
grams of stu^Y, and more concerned that their per- 
sonal needs and goals be realized through an overseas 
experience, efforts are being made on many campuses 
to offer the qualified student an opportunity to study 
specifically what is interesting and challenging to him. 
The cost factoi, often much less for independent 
study than for a traditional stuu/ program, is also an 
inducement to many students and campuses. In addi- 
tion, a personalized approach to study oversea^ often 
meet^ special individual needs more realistically than 
do traditional programs. 

While Independent Study is not a recent develop- 
ment, it has led to the careful designing of such com- 
petency-based programs as Field Study Experiencei 
These two approaches are ones which may continue 
to grow in usefulness and acceptance both among stu- 
dents and their home institutions. 

INDEPENDENT^TUDY 

^ Independent study abroad m^y have as many de- 
finitions and take as many forms as there are different 
institutions whiQh include it in their curricula. Many 
instituti9ns design programs exclusively for their own 
students. Other programs, such as those offered by 
the Experiment in International Living, provide the 
opportunity for independent study overseas to quali- 
fied students from any college or university. These 
programs also include cultural orientation, intensive 
language training, family homestays, comparative cul- 
ture seYninars overseas and a period of independent 
study. 

The advisor should be aware of the differences in 
programs offered by variojis instituions and organiza- 
tions active in the field. Actual independence ranges 
from total student autonomy in some programs to a 
reasonable amount of supervision and structure in 
others. It is evident that the student who is seeking 
self-initiated learning with a great deal of autonomy 
will not be content with a program which is called 
independent study, but which in fact is designed with 
course offerings, support structures and requirements 
which impinge on the independence being sought. 
Similarly, a less self-directed student with limited lan- 
guage ability may flounder helplessly if shipped over- 
seas in a totally independent study situation.* (See 
Appendix 6, "Independent Study Overseas".) 

OVERSEAS FIELD EXPERIENCE 

As students become more conscious of the inter- , 
relatedness of cultures and Fssues, many begin to seek 
ways to approach world issues and personal develop- 
ment within the framework of their academic careers. . 
At the same time, many institutio'lis are designing or 



refining program and study possibilities, or joining m 
cooperative programs with other institutions, in 
order to fulfill institutional goals which are academic, 
philosophical and world related in nature. 

These changes evolve in different ways from one 
institution to another, but the SECUSSA Workshop ! 
conferees found certain common elements in the area 
of field experiences which indicate a growing interest. 
One existing model, the Justin Morrill model of Mich- 
igan State University is partially described in Appen- 
dix 7. While it nwy not bs possible for a given insti- 
tution to employ the mods! in its entirety, the model 
itself is sufficiently flexible to permit adaptation. 



Suggested Readings 

Duley, John. '"Cross Cultural Field Study", Imple- 
menting Field Experience Education. John 
Duley, ed.. New Directions for Higher Educa- 
tion. No. 6, summer, 1974. Jossey-Bass. 
* John Duley summarizes the Justin Morrill 
method. 

Harrison, R. and R. Hopkins, "An Alternative to the 
University Model", Journal of Applied Behav- 
ioral Science. 1967, 3(4).. 
A report on Peace Corps training, using a cross- 
cultural model. 

Lemke, H. Jr. "The Individual Opinion Inventory: A 
P/ogress Report^n the Assessment of Off- 
Campus and Overseas Study Programs". 
Critique: A Quarterly Memorandum. The Cen- 
ter for the Study of Higher Education, Univer- 
sity of Toledo, Toledo^OH 43606. 1974, 6(1). 
This study assesses changes in students' attitudes 
and character development affected by study 
off-campus. 

Tlie VIA Transcultural Study Guide. Volunteers in 
Asia, Inc., Box 4543, Stanford, CA 94305. 
1972 (re-issued in March, 1975.) 
A comprehensive self-study guide for volunteers 
and'students engaged in independent work or 
study abroad. 



Related Appendices 

4. Additional Sources of Information on Travel and 
Work Abroad " page 56 

5. Further Sources of Information on Graduate Op- 
portunities Abroad page 57 

6. "Independent Study Overseas", John A. 
Wallace ^ page 59 

7. "Learning How to Learn through a Cross-Cultural 
Experience", John Duley page 60 
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'Languagd is civiiization itself/' 
THOMAS MANN 



There are basically two ways of viewing the role of 
foreign language competency for a student going 
abroad. One c^n decide that a certain level of know- 
ledge of the host country language is essential for for- 
mal academic study or for entering into the life of the 
people and their culture. Or, one can view the study 
ano travel abroad experience as worthwhile in and of 
Itself, regardless of whehter the students knows the Ian- 
gjage of the host country. The truth lies somewhere 
in between. One can have a worthwhile experience 
abroad without knowing the host country language, 
but the experience will be more profound and educa- 
tional if the student can communicate with his hosts 
in their tongue. Because of the potential for a more 
in>depth experience, the advisor should stress the im* 
portance end significance of language to the student 
in the hope that he will select a program With a lan- 
guage component. < 

The leveJ of foreign language ability necessary or 
required will vary according to the type of study 
abroad program, the specific experience offered, and 
the country chosen as the overseas site. For those 
students who enroll directly in foreign institutions- 
whcre courses are not taught in English, or for those 
students domp independent study, a high level pf pro- 
ficiency in the language of the country is essential. 
Certain courses of study which depend less on/verbal 
communication (e.g., music, architecture, art^ dance) 
mavi demand less fluency than others (history, litera- 
ture, philosophy). / 

Most U.S. study abroad programs, although often 
staffed by American resident-directors ar)d4)ossibly 
U.S. faculty personnel, do have a language component, 
both in response to the students' desir^ to learn the 
language, and because the student is expected to cope 
with the needs-of daily life in the host culture, \o 
meet people and to participate in ^ho cultural environ- 
ment in more than a superficial way. ^ 

Some colleges and universities accept students whoT 
have not studied the target language, but provide inten- 
sive training upon the student's arrival overseas. This 
IS often the case m programs designed for countries 
where less comnrtort languages are spoken. 



For those students with a relatively short period of 
time to prepare themselves in languages for study a- 
broad, the advisor could recommend some useful 
skills or techniques which the student may employ to . 
acquire a language, e.g., A Manual of S«IMn$truction^ 
Techniques for Learning a Foreign Language, byr^ ^ 
Michael Jerald, available from ETRIC, Document Re- 
production Service, P.O. Drawer 0, BethesdaVMQ 
20014. Or for those students who wish to acquire a 
language which is not commonly taught in most insti- 
tutions, such as Yoruba or Japanese, an advisor might 
recommend that his university contact Dr. Peter- Royd- 
Bowman^ Director of the Critical Language Center, 
24 Crosby Hall, State University of Ne,w Yor ^ at Buf- 
falo, Buffalo, N.r. 14214.Tapes acquired through this 
program enable a student to study a language on his 
own, aided by a "drill instructor" who is actually a ^ 
foreign student studying at the institution of 'ering 
the program, and by a series of excellent tapei coupl- 
ed with a text. 

Those programs which do not have language prere- 
quisites certainly open the opportunity for study a- " 
broad to a wide range of students. They provide the 
participant with a cultural experience that caaaccom- 
piish many of the goals of foreign study, although it 
must be recognized that the student with no language 
proficiency is often confined to communicating wifh 
those host nationals who speak some English, or with 
other Americans. In the final analysis, the level of 
language competency required for any overseas study 
program should relate in a realistic way to th6 individ- 
ual's goals and objectives. 

The advisor can sen/e,a useful role by encouraging 
students to plan ahead and devote time to language 
study in the semester or year preceding the anticipated 
experience overseas. This helps to prepare the student 
for a potentially deeper experience in the host culture, 
and heads off ^he kind of conflict which ensues when 
a student begins to find^certain desirable study abroad 
programs out of reach becaule he is linguistically un- 
qualified. 

Consultation with colleagues in the language de- 
partment can be helpful, and a suggested guide for* 
determining proficiekjcy in a language is the following 
Foreign Service Institute rating scale, which measures 
grammatical correctness of expression, but also offers 
a fairly realistic assessment of a student's actual level 
of competence in the target language. 
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Definition of Language Rating Scales of 

The Foreign Service Inst itute, Department of State 

(In the interest of brevity the descriptions have been 
'slightly reduced) 

SPEAKING 

S-0 Speech js so halting and fragmentary as to make 
conversation impossible. 
Comprehension-cannot Understand the simplest 
questions 

Pronunciation-virtually u|nintelligible 
Grammar-full of grammatical errors, impossible 
to follow 

Vocabulary-uses owp native language most of ^ 
the time 

Fluency-monosyllabic and halting 

S-1 Able to satisfy routine travel needs and mini- 
mum courtesy requirements 
Xomprehension-can understand simple ques- 

tions^t slow rate of speech 
Pronunciation— frequent errors but can be 
understood 

Grammar-frequent errors but understandable 
Vocalbulary-^inadequate for all but most elemen* 
tary needs 

Fluency-can ask and answer questions on fami- 
Kar topics at slower than normal rate of 
speech 

S-2 Able to satisfy routine social demands and limit- 
ed work requirements 

pbmprehension-can understand most non-tech- 
nical conversations 

Pronunciation-often sounds American, but 
intelligible 

Grammar-handles elementary constructions 

adequately but lacks confidence and control 
Vocabulary-sufficient to express himself, with 
some circumlocutions 
* Fluency-can handle with confidence most 
sociar situations 

"S-3 Able to satisfy normal social and work require- 
ments 

\ Comprehension-quite complete when listening 
to norma! rate 
, Pronunciation-accent obviously foreign but can 
be readily understood 
Grammar-control is good, errors rarely disturb 

native speaker 
Vocabulary-broad, rarely has togrope'fora 
word 

Fluency-little hesitation or groping 

S-4 Fluent and accurate on all levels pertinent to 
professional needs 



Comprehension-complete, with range of exper- 
ience ^ 

Pronunciation-errors quite rare but not yet 
nativ'o 

Grammar-errors quite rare 
Vocabulary-precise with range of experience 
Fluency-high degree^ 

S-5 Speaking proficiency equivalent to native edu- 
cated speaker 
Comprehension-complete for situations 
Pronunciation-native , 
Grammar— no errors 
„ Vocabulary-complete control as in own native 
tongue 

Fluency-complete, equivalent to educated 
native speaker 

READING 

- ■ ■ — I 

R 1 Able to read elementary lessons or common 
public signs — 

R-2 Intermediate lesson material, simple colloquial 
texts 

R-3' Non-technical nem items or technical writing in 
special field 

R-4 All styles and forms of the language pertiner^t 
to his needs 

R 5 ^ Reading proficiency equivalent to educated 
/ native speaker \ 
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TABLE 1. Time Requirements for Foreign Languag* Achievement (Months) 
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Czech, Polish, 
^Russian, Greek 
Persian, Malay 
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HindirHungarian, 
Hebrew, Turkish 
Thai. Tagalog 
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Arabfc, Chinese 
Japanese* Korean 
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Hindi, Hungarian, 
Hebrew, Turkish 
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Arabic,"Chinese . 
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Modern Language Aptitude Test (MLAT); average aptitude 
a score to 50-64, and low aptitude a score of 49 or lower. 
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The fact that foreign coiintrte are beginning to re- 
cpjire a certain level Jif language c'ompetence from all 
enrolled foreign suiraenis necessitates that imore effort 
be sp^nt in encouraging students to begm study of 
foreign Jangusge at the beginning of their academic 
cdreers. Statements such auhosctccently issued by 
France compelthe-internatlonal education off to 
mfornfi students and language departments about the 
absolute necessity of such study. 

,To assist the advisuf vwishing mute tuiutmahofk uo 
the subject or language learning, a list of sources of 
nnat^riafs and schools offering intensive language pto 
grams is given below, See also AppendiJc 8, 



Sources of Infarmstion and Mjjterlil* for Language 
L*«raln9 



Foreign Service Institute, Staio Department, Washing- 
ton, DC. A good source of texu with correlated 
tapes for many languages. 

School for International Training, Bratileboro, VT. 
Texb with correlated tapes in 19 languages; inten- 
sive language programs open to the public 

Cooperjtive Lteting of Intarim Term Courts. Associ^a 
tion for Innovation in High«er Education. P.O, Bok 
12560, St Petersburg, FL 33733, 

A Provision*! Surrey of Materials for the Study of 
Nedected Lingutoes, 1717 Ma^sarhusetts Avenue, 

Washington, DC 200SS, An annotated n^t 
ing of teaching malonab, readers, grammars, ^nd^ 
dictionaries for 382 languages. 

Survey of Eist Eurcpetn end Russjsn Leo^juego ln$ti« 
tutes end Couwes Offered by Americarv Universities 
in the U,S. end Europe, The International Research 
artdExchanps Board, 1 JO E. B9th St., New York. 
NY 10022. 

The World's Lengue^es, Stedicrt Hafner, Inc. 31 E. 
10th St, New York, NY 100O3. A catalog of gram- 
mars, including phrase book?, conversation manuals, 
readers, and self tea:±iin3 methods, and diclionjf- 
les, including general and i4Jectali2cd, for «cve.'ral 
hundred tanguagei^, annotated, 

Infomtition Sources In Lingufstics. Fr*!nK Bic^ and 
Allene Gruss, Center for Applied Lingni:4«c>. A 
bibliographical handbook. 

Ccmphted Reseerch, Studies, end Initructlond Ma^ 
tertols In Modem Foreign Lenjijeges, Naiion*^ 
Defense Language Development Pro0ram, Supenn^ 
tend^^nt of Documents Catalog No. FS5.2I2 
1201fre&, 

O 
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'^xtbooks in Spanish end Portuguese, Marta de la 
Pcrtilla and Thomas Colchie. Clearinghouse on 
Lar^Jascs and Linguistics, 62 Fifth Ave., New 
York, NY 1011. An annotated list. 

Textbooks in German. Buck and Hasse. Publications 
Center, Modem Lahguage Association, 62 Fifth 
Ave., New York, NY 10011, An annotated biblio^ 
graphy. 

Study Abroed, International Schoferships and Couaes, 
United Nations. 1974. A list of scholaAhips and 
courses offered by individual countries. 

Whole World Handbook, CIEE. 

The New Guide to Study, Abroad, John Garraty, Lily 
von Kiemperer and CJ.A. Taylor. Harper and Row, 
1974. 



List of Sdioois'' Offering fntensm Language Programs 

L Language Schools Offering Progranis on a Continu- 
ing, Year-Round Basis 

A. United States ^ 
The School for International Training, Brattle* 

boro,VT 05301 
Goethe Institute, 170 Beacon St, Boston, MA 

021 16 (found in several m^jor U.S. cities) 
Educational Solutions, Inc., Gatte^o Language 

School, 80 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 1011. 
The French Institute-Alliance Francalse de 

New York, 22 E. 60th St, New York, NY 

10022 (found in several major U>S. cities| 
Mcmtcrcy Institute of Foreign Studies, P.O. iox 

1978, Monterey, CA 93940. f 
Berlitz Schools of Lanijuages (found in several 

major U.S. citi§s) 
Sullivan Language Schools (found in several . 

major U*S- cities) 
Rosejta Stone Language School, 53 Catalina 

Lane, Nashua, NH 03060 

B. Overseas 

Almost all foreign universitics offcr language) 
programs for foreign students (dieck with 
the consulate of the country here in U SJ 

LD.E.L. (Instituto de Idiomas y Culturas Latmo- 
americanas, A-C), H. Prcciaik) No. 308, 
Apdo. 1271, Cuernavaca, Morclos, Mexico 

ClOOC {Centro Intoroilturat de Dooimentacion) 
Ranrfio Tetela. Apdo. 479, Cuernavaca, 
Mexico 

O:ntros de Idiomos, ILEMSA, ^ucursal Hanv 
burgo, Hamburgo No. eS-P.B,, Mexico, D«F., 
Mexico 

Cuuuhnahuac. Apdo. C 26, Cucrnavac*^ Mexico 
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insiituio AnencJa, San Miguel de Allendtj, Giu.. 
Mexico 

Calia*Caila, Cochahamaba, Bolivia 

Institute for American Universities, 27, place de 
rUniversit^, 13625 Aix-en-Provence, France 

DID AC, Boite Postale no. 1, 92430 Marnes-la- 
Coquette, France (or 3 Channing Place, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138) 

TUTOR, Center of Applied Linguistics, 20, rue 
de Lausanne, Geneva, Svi/itzerland 

Go€ Jie Institut, 8 Munich, Lenbachplatz, Ger- 
many (centers all over Germany) 

Eurozentrum Deutsch'^ind, 5 I^oln 51 |Marien« 
burg), Germany, (informalion also available 
on the associated schools in Europe and the - 
U.SJ 

Scuola per Stranieri, Perugia, Italy 

The Academy of Language, 183 Shahreza Ave., 

Chabar Rah-E College, Tehran, Iran 
Eurocentr8s:,Head Office, CH-8038, Zurich, 

Seestrasse 247, Switzedand 
Middlebury College Language Schools (overseas) 
^ Sunderland Lanaguage Center, Middlefaury, 

VT 05753 

JSIS Bi-National Centers: in most countries. 
Write to the U.S. Embassy in the country. 



Council on International Educational Exchange, 
777 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 
10017 

Programs in Austria, sponsored by the ibwa 
Regents Universities, Prof. Karl Odivarka, 
Dept. of Foreign Languages, University of 
Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls, I A 50513 
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IL Institutions Which Periodically Offer Language 
Programs (especially in the summer) 
A, United States * 

Middlebiiry College Language Schools, Sunder- 
land Language Center, Middlebury, VT 
05753 ' ' 
New School. 66 W. 12th St„ New York, NY 
.10011 , 

Yale UnivcrsitY Summer Language Institute, 405 

Temple Street, New Haven, CN.06520 
Georgetown University Summer Institute, Wash- 
ington, DC 20007 
' Brown University, Summer Language Program, 
Modern Language Board, Box E, Providence, 
Rl 02912 

EdStern Washington State College, Chenoy, WA 
, 99004 

B Overseas 

Centre d'Etudes Internationales dc Montreal, 

Inc.. CP, 427 Station N, Montr^*aI H2X 3M4. 

P.O., Canada 
L^yal University, Direction dos Cours d'cte. 

Bureau 2417, Pavillion de la Bibhotheque, 

Cite Universptairc, Quobec lOe, Canadu 
LubiTon College, 8 rue Gibelin, 13625 Aix en- 

Provence, Frr-Hice 
FACETS (Franco American Committee for Edu 

national TravH jand Studies), 683 Fifth Ave., 

Not York, NY 10022, 



Related Appendices 

8. "The Role of Languag-* in an Overseas Experience" 
Alvino Fantini page 68 




y m^ok ^ JjTh. 

■■^ ^^«tts^ L^sMHF tMBTA 

V. PROGRAM EVALUATION AND 
TRANSFER OF CREDITS 



"Standards must be established for ^ssing quality 
of study programs abroad. The issue is not whether 
standards can be estabiished, but it is the more dif- 
ficult matter of vA^at s tandards are to be applied. For 
study abroad standards csn be established,., if we 
can reach agreement about the outcomes desired as a 
result of that experience. That, of course is the crux-- 
--what do we desire as the outcome? 

ALLAN O. PFNiSTER 



Evaluation of programs, or the problems involved 
in identifying what an advisor considers quality in 
study abroad programs for his students, is a maior 
concern. There are no easy solutions to the problem 

I atic question of how best to make a comprehensive 
and valid assessment of program quality. There are 
no standard procedures and no generally accepted cri 
teria. Judgements and decisions regarding the quality 
of a particular program, or type of program, are most 
often based on tradition, expedience, contractual 
commitments, personal experience and all too frequent- 
ly, a lack of factual information^ ♦ 

There is much inconsistency, also, In the matters 
of evaluation and transfer of credits. Regional accredit 
ing associaticns traditionally have facilitated the trans 
fer of credits earned by students in overseas programs 

^ sponsored by an accredited institution. The approval 
of the accrediting association is taken as evidence that^ 
the institution and its programs meet the standards of ^ 
other colleges and universities and tfie association it 
self. As a result, many institutions grant credit for 

* overseas study completed under the auspices of an 
accredited Institution. The unfortunate fact is that 
often, while the homo campus curricula is highly satis- 
factory, the actual study undertaken overseas does 



not reach such standards. 

Conversely, many institutions will not grant credit 
for course work or field study completed under the 
auspices of a program sponsored by a pnvate organt- 
eation or an agency which is not accredited or not 
formally linked to a foreign, degrce-grantmg univer- 
sity (e.g., the Institute of European Studies, the 
American Institute for Foreign Study, the Foreign 
Study League, or such foreign based institutions as 
the Universidad Jaime Balmas in Mexico, and Schiller 
College in seveV^I West European countries). Unfor- 
tunately a few of these organizations offer programs ' 
which are satisfactory and would be accredited by an 
accrediting agency. 

An illustration of the complexities and inconsisten- 
cies of accrediting can be found m the case of a stu- 
dent who elects to study under the auspices of Dan- 
mark Internationale Studenterkomite (Danish Nation- 
al Committee, DIS) in Copfenhagen. The student may 
not receive credit for work perfoiimed ^ <^e DIS is a 
spe(:ial organization catering to forein ^ jnts and 
not a Danish degree-granting institut , <wever, 
the same American student could participu^e m an 
accredited U.S. university program which delegates 
the teaching and grade report responsibilities to DIS. 
Evaluation and grade reports wih be provided by DiS, 
but since the student is enrolled at a U.S. university, 
paving an extra tuition fee, that university will usual- 
ly place on its transcript the recofti of work completed 
*bY the student. It is the same course wofk pursued 
by a student directly enrolled with DIS, but the ad- 
ministrative arrangement with the American institu- 
tion theoretically places the course work under the 
university's accreditation ombrella. In such cases, 
most U.S. institutions will grant transfer credit, even 
though the relationship of the student and the univer- 
sity to DIS remain essentially unchanged. 
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Evaluation of Program$ 

1 % 

The cibsence of an accepted set of criteria for eval- 
uating study abroad programs makes it very difficult 
to determine which programs American undergradu- 
ates should be encouraged to consider. However, 
study abroad advisors can attempt to gather and inter- 
pret available data concerning various types of study 
abroad programs and thereby develop some criteria 
about the quality of the programs, remembering that 
a program may radically change from year to year due 
to certain changes such as the location of; facilities or 
the person serving as resident director. 

When no knowledge of a program is available, it is 
recommended that the advisor follow these steps m 
order to obtain information: 

1. Determine whether the. program is sponsored by 
a regionally accredited U.S. college or university or a 
degree-granting foreign university, ^uch a determina* 
tion pi'ovides at least minimal assurance that the qual- 
ity of the program is likely to be acceptable. 

2. Study the program descriptions and other infor- 
mation issued by the sponsonng institution or agency, 
keeping in mind that this literature will usually not 
present a fully objective report about the program, 
and may at times contain misleading information {i.e., 
representing a room in a pehsion as a "homestay", or 
depicting a German literature course as a regularly 
scheduled German university course when in fact^t is 

' being taught b^ a U,S. master's degree-candidate hired 
for the purpose}. 

3. Obtain opinions about the program from other' 
study abroad auvisors, consulting those lA'hose institu 
lions have refused to grant credit for thu program as 
vvell as those whose institutions have. 

4. Request opmions about the program from stu 
dents from dther institutions who have participated 
In requesting students' names, study abroad advisors 
should remember that a student's permission should 
be obtained before releasing his name and address. 
(Note. A progr^qo sponsor who is not willing to pro- 
vide the names and addresses of former participants is 
more likely to represent a questionable program than 
one who is willing to provide this information.) 

5. Request information about the program from 
United States Information Agency or U.S. embassy 
staff in the country where the program functions. 

6. Obtain feedback and evaluations directly from 
students who have participated in such programs 
when they return to the home campus. 

7. Review the results of the sponsoring institution's 
evaluation of the work performed for academic cre^ 
dit by the students, remembering that a "good" eval- 
uation may be one which criticises the program and 
makes su^stions which will probably lead to con- 
structive change. 




In evaluating programs sponsored by his own canv 
pus, an advisor should take a number of program ele- 
ments into consideration, and should use these general 
categories of criteria in evaluating programs sponsored 
by other institutions as well. Guideline categories as ^ 
discussed in the CIEE Guide to Institutional Self- ! 
Study and Evaluation of Educational Programs 
Abroad (see below), include the following: education- ' 
al aims and objectives (are they met? are they realisti- 
cally explained?), selection of partiiSipants (what re- 
quirements are there?), preparation and orientation ' 
(what are the reading lists? when are they sent to 
students? what does the orientation consist of?), 
counselirig and guidance (is assistance given to stu- : 
dents in obtaining credit transfer? is general academic 
counseling given?), the cross culturaLencounter (how 
IS an attitudinal change measured?), and program eval- 
uation (what sort of evaluation process is used? are the 
evaluations available for study?). 

Other questions should also be asked concerning' 
the faculty and staff, the facilities, tho exact cours^ 
curriculum, the academic requirements of the student 
while overseas, testing and grading, and finances arid 
administration. The process is not.an easy one, but 
the end product will be that an advisor will be ablfe to 
conscientiously counsel the students on his home 
cempus. ^ 

The following publications concerned with the 
quality of study abroad programs may be of some 
assistance: ^ 

Checklist of Basic Questions for Evaluation of Pro- 
grams Abroad, SECUSSA, 1970. 
The 43 items contained in the. list cover a wide 
range of topics, all of which should be take^ into 
account in an attempt to include all important as- 
pects of evaluating a study abroad program. 

Volicy Statement on Undargraduate Study Abroad, 

Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions 
of Higher Education (FRACHE), 1967. ; 
A revised edition was issued in 1973. Wi^in the 
past decade a FRACHE team evaluated twelve 
programs m Spam and France, all of whidi were 
operated by regionally accredited U.S. colleges an^ 
universities. The criteria used are descri(>ed in 
FRACHE's 1967 policy statement. Thq results of 
these evaluations were reported only to the institu- 
tions involved, and no attempt was made to inform 
the public about excellent or mediocre programs. 

A Guide to Institutional Sdf-Study and Evaluation of 
Educational Program* Abroad, Council on Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange (CIEE), 1965. 
The primary fc-^ction of this publication is "to 
facilitate the evaluation of an overseas educational 
program by the sponsoring institution or organiza- 
tion itself". It was designed for use by directors of 
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study abroad programs, but also serves as an excel 
lent device for an advisor studying someone else's 
program to determine whether or not it meets pre 
viously established criteria of his own university. 

International Education. A Directory of Resource 
Materials on Comparative Education and Study in 
Another Country, Lily Von Klemperer, 1973. 
A bibliography whrch includes 15 publications 
under the heading "Evaluation of U.S. Sponsored 
Study Abroad Programs". Most of these empha- 
size evaluating the value of study abroad. Those 
few which do address the problem of evaluating 
study abroad programs focus on programs operated 
by accredited Ujfe. institutions. 

A Word of Caution, U.S. Dept. of State. 

A brief pamphlet which contains eight general 
questions related to services offered and fees 
charged by academic and non-academic programs 
abroad. It does not really address itself to the ■ 
problems of evaluating tlie academic worth of a 
study abroad program^ 

Evaluation of Summer Schools for American Students 
ar)d Teachers of Spanish in Mexico and Spain. A 
Progress Report, American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese (AATSP), Eugene 
Savaiano, Secretary Treasurer, Wichita State Uni- 
versity, Wichita, KS 67208, 1974. 
Contains reports of 33 programs in MeMCo and 45 
programs in Spain reviewed by an AATSP team of 
evaluators. 

Evaluation of Undergraduate Programs: In What Way 
Should Evaluation of Overseas Study Programs Oe 
Included in the Accreditation Process for Colleges 
And Universities? Allan D. Pfmster. Occasional 
Papers on Undergraduate Study Abroad, No. 15, 
CI EE, New York, 1969. Free 

There is a vital need for a uniform ev^aluation sys- 
tem for measuring the quality of study abroad pro- 
grams. FRACHE Is continuing to study the problem 
and to consider effective ways for dealing with it. 
During the SECUSSA Workshop, a task force was set 
up and charged with identifying objective criteria by 
which study abroad programs can be evaluated, in 
order for advisors tw have a realistic means of deter- 
mining the quality of prot^rams and so that a rational, 
academically defensible and feasible policy toward 
credit earned in such programs can be developed for 
their own institutions. 



The Transfer of Credit 

If there weru presently an accepted standard already 
existing for program evaluation, the problem of credit 
transfer would not be such a large one. As it now 



stands, another dimension of the advisor's role is 
counseling the student about the transfer of credit for 
$tudy completed overseas and identifying appropriate 
procedures for the determination of credit. 

For the student who is participating in a program 
^ operated by the home college or university, theie 
should be no problem of acceptance of credit, since 
credits earned abroad are not substamla.'ly different 
than those earned on the home campus. The advisor 
should caution the student, however, in cases where 
there might appear to be a problem in meeting specific 
degree requirements. This generally depends upon a 
departmental decision,and the student will be well ad 
vised to resolve any credit questions prior to under- 
taking an overseas study option. Ir. any event, the 
advisor must determine who has the authority to 
gran^ credit for overseas study, and in whose hands 
rests the authority to recognize transfer of credit 
from another accredited institution. 

Authority to grant credit varies greatly from one 
institution to another. Some of the most common . 
arrangement are as follows: 

1. The chairman and departmental committees re- 
view all transfer credit requests and make final deiei- 
mination on what is acceptable toward a degree m 
their field. They forward this determination to the 
campus records office for validation. Challenge exams 
and interviews with the student lequesting credit 
might be required before transfer credit is granted. 

2. The academic dean has the authority to rnake 
recommendation for credit to the records office. The 
department may or may not be consulted Challenge 
exams and inten^iews may be required. 

3. The admissions and records office has authority 
to^rant transfer credit without consultation with de- 
partment of discipline area. No challenge exams or 
fnten^iews are needecj except in the case of unusual 
situations or incomplete academic records. 

4. The advisor for study abroad has the authority 
to grant credit, similar to the admissions and records 
procedure above. 

5. A combination of two or moreof the above 
may work together to decide about credit acceptance, 
, The advisor should make every effort to utilize the 
resources of the campus and establish an academic 
advisory resource guide for students and faculty. Ad- 
visory committees should be developed for this pur- 
pose. The advisor should encourage departments to 
help students make appropriate choices in their plan- 
ning for overseas study well irr^dvance of departure. 

The actual process of academic advising is depen- 
dent upon the type of credit a student wishes to re- 
ceive {major department versus free electives, for 
example) and how credit is granted on that particular 
campus. If a student wishes credit for overseas study 
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to count toward •major department lequirement^, the 
department must be directly involved in the total ad* 
vising process. There are several approaches which 
might be used. 

First, the student who wishes to go overseas and 
receive credit within his major department meets with 
the study abroad advisor and after reviewing study 
possibilities, decides upon a program which most 
closely meets his objsctives. The student should then 
request a prospectus of thestudy program from the 
sponsor, review it, and develop a tentative plan. The 
student should next meet with the major department 
advisor to discuss the prospectus and the feasibility of 
the proposed study plan, asking the department advi* 
sor to approve the program for transfer credit. During 
these discussions there may be consultations with 
other credit^granting academic authorities. 

When an agreement is reached it should provide 
guidelines and minimum requirements for the student 
in order to assure acceptance of the transfer credits. 
The advisor should review the department's recom- 
mendations with the student and ensure that all con- 
cerned parties are fully aware of the elements needed to 
guarantee the program's viability. This procedure 
differs from campus to campus, but such a procedure, 
%jffectively and carefully followed, would eliminate 
problems which are sometimes faced by returning 
students Vegarding acceptance of credit earned over* 
seas. 

If the student wishes to receive only elective credit, 
the process of advising; may be dependent upon the 
r>ianner in which transfer credit is normally granted. 
If an academic department is not directly involved, 
the advisor wil^ probably play the major role in advis- 
ing and will work directly with the admissions and 
records office in terms of validating the program and 
establishing the academic value of it. 

Probably the best advice an advisor can provide is 
to urge each student to review the questions and issues 
outlined in this section, and to pursue the appropriate 
ovenue of inquiry to make sure there are no problems 
left unresolved before the student leaves the home 
campus. 

The problems of evaluation and credit transfer are 
major problems for any advisor. It is to be hoped that 
proper accrediting procedures and accreditation for 
study abroad programs will soon be effected. Until 
such time, hovwver,it is within the realm of the advi- 
sor's duties that he be the most knowledgeable person 
on the campus in this area. 

At the minimufti, advisors should work toward caie 
ful evaluations ^al programs offered on their home 
campus. Assuming^i^t a careful evaluation will, in 
the end, improve a prSgwrp, this work will better a 
student's chance of participation in a program which 
IS not only suited to his individual gogl| 9^id objectives. 



but also IS more likely to be fully accepted as transfer 
credit. 

*Portions of this chapter have been adapted from 
Criteria for Evaluating Independent Study Abroad' 
Programs, a dissertation proposal prepared by James 
S. Frey for the Department of Higher Education at 
Indiana University. 

Allan 0. Pfnister. "Improving the Educational 
Quality of study abroad programs: Can standards be 
established?" Occasional paper No. 16, P 1 The 
Council on International Educational Exchange 
New York: 1970. 
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'Wth 123 study abroad programs in France atone, 

varying in lengd} from one month to one year, and 

scope from language study to barely disguised tour 

ism, it seems we should concern ourselves more 

with cooperative efforts than v^ith continuing the 

overwhelming proliferation of programs, both good 

aodbad/' ... 

AN ADVISOR 



The study/jbroad advisor nnay be involved in a 
number of significant activities related to work, study 
and travel abroad, but the first priority will be the 
international programs of his own institution, whether 
these are well-established ac^tivities, ideas in the pilot 
stages of development, or proposals submitted by the 
langauge departmenU. Participants in the SECUSSA 
workshop discussed two aspects of program develop^ 
nfwnt and "maintenance: (1) the process involved in 
establishing an overseas program, and (2) the concern 
that administrators of new progcams, as well as those 
already in existence, be cognizant of the needvtQjbuild 
into the program design the opportunity for th'^ host 
country or institution to exchange students^lCJtilty 
and programs on a more reciprocal basis. 

The first step in establishing an overseas program is 
to investigate the already existing programs which may 
adequately serve the needs of students interested In 
studying abroad. Within the last fifteen years, the 
number of academic prog'rams abroad has increased 
dramatically, and before starting a new program, a 
woll'infprmod advisor sliould be able to refer any stu 
ient to a program that is not»only appropriate to his 
needs, but which alsoxonforms to the institution's 



criteria for overseas study. 

The second step is to investigate the possibility of 
cooperation with other institutions. The development 
of a consortium or other cooperative arrangement can 
save money and make more effective use of faculty 
and administrative personnel, while ensuring that 
one's college or umvet^ity has a voice in the adminis- 
tration and operation of the program. 

In both cases, the number of opportunities avail- 
able to students on your campus is increased without 
contributing to the proliferation of programs abroad, 
a situation which is causing some alarm on the part of 
foreign institutions whose facilities have been taxed 
by the number of U.S. program sponsors utilizing 
tfaem. 

If after full investigation and evaluation of existmg 
programs, the decision is made to develop a new pro- 
gram, the following procedure is flexible enough for 
individual variation and can be applied to any institu- 
tion. 

It is assunrwd that the overseas study program will 
be considered an integral part of the sponsoring cam- 
pus' academic offerings, that residence credit will be 
granted, and that participating students will qualify 
for financial aid as they would if they remained on 
campus. The suggested procedure also presupposes 
that the institution supports the concept of interna- 
tional education, and furtfier assumes that the pro- 
gram is academically sound and/or professionally valid 
^nd that the legal advisor's office has been consulted 
regarding the preparation of a "Ffclease and Assump* 
tion of Risk Form" (see Appendix 12). While the' 
following example is designed for use m coordinating 
a program with twelve or more students, it can also 
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tx? used With some modifications for small groups of 
students travelling abroad with a tutor. 

First, the advisor must determine whether there is 
a need to establish a new study abi^oad program, a real 
need which cannot be met by an already existing 
program. 

Second, the advisor must identify the university's 
Cham of command through which the program pra 
posal must pass in order to be approved. 

Third, the advisor must develop a detailed, con 
vincing proposal*. It is important for the advisor to 
keep in mind that a minimum of one year's lead time, 
prior to the actual date of departure, is required for 
pre-planning. The proposal should include detailed 
descriptions and discussions of the following areas, 
purpose and goals of the program, academic program 
components, including curriculum, credit and evaiua^ 
t»on,the necessary faculty and, staff and their qualifi- 
cations, logistics, including transportation, housing, 
meals and insurance, the physical facilities, library 
resources and other support structures, a description 
of the academic affiliation abroad, if any, a sample 
student contract outlining the.financial arrangements 
and liabilities, and all necessary supporting materials. 

Also crucial to the proposal is the preparation of a 
budgej(^. A sample itemieation of income and expenses 
should at least include the following items. 

income: The budget mu$t srfow how many stu- 
dents, at what fee per student, are necessary for the 
program to be self-sustaining. The Income will in- 
clude tuition, fees, special school fees, administrative 
fees, as well as other incoming.funds such as those 
for transportation, housing and meals. 

Expenses. The expenses of the program will in- 
clude salines and per diems for both U.S. and host 
national staff, transportation (from the U.S. to the 
overseas &ite, and perhaps special study trips and re* 
turn transportation as well), an overhead cost to the 
sponsoring institution which will cover transcripts^ 
records, legil fees, preparation of the budget and 
other services; office supplies, postage, telephone and 
cables; rental of facilities and the accompanying 
utilities; program publicity; student housing and meals, 
and miscellaneous. 

Writing the proposal and obtaining the necessary 
approval may prove to be the easiest part of the prep* 
aration for an overseas program^^The advisor respon- 
sible for the program will need to be continually &v/m 
of all program developments, double-checking all 
technical and logistical arrangements, and Keeping a 
watchful eye on program costs. Fluctuations in the 
world monetary market may influence the financial 
success or failure of a program, and a provision to 
cover devaluation may need to be included in the bud- 
get. The advisor will need to work out procedures for 
administering program funds which are acceptable to 
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the institution. It may be helpful to work out either 
individual or.group budgets for students which clearly 
identify costs, expenses and maintenance allowances 
for specific programs 

It may also be helpful for the advisor to prepare a 
general set of guidelines for interested faculty who 
may be planning a program in the futuie. Such guide- 
lines should provide helpful infQrmation to the faculty 
member on matters as varied as the timing of the pro- 
gram, budgetary matters, and proper procedures to 
follow in gaining acceptance for the program within 
the institution. (See Appendix T1 for such a docu- 
'rnent presently in use.) 

Before beginning the process of developing pra 
gram proposals, it is suggested that the advisor be- 
come familiar with a number ot reference materials . 
cited elsewhere in the Sourcebook. (See Chapter III, 
Overseas Programs.) These will provide background 
reading on the types of programs already in existence, 
their locations, the types of questions which will be ^ 
raised In any evaluation of either new or exisitng pra 
grants, and advice on making the necessary technical 
and logistical arrangements. 

Finally, the advisor needs to be aware of the issue 
of reciprocity and be prepared to deal vWth it in rela 
tion to new^arogram proposals, and In working out 
plans with the host national institutions and or9aniza' 
tions overseas. 



Reciprocity ^ 

Briefly stated, reciprocity refers to the need for a 
more balanced rate of student exchange, particularly* 
between Western Europe and the United States. The 
issue arises from the fact that large numbers of Amer- 
ican students, and the programs which support them, 
make use of space, facilities, low tuitions and re- 
sources in Euro^an universities and institutions, 
whila there is no equivalent Increase in programs, 
support and resources for European students at Amer- 
ican institutions. There" has been Increasing concern 
about this issue on the part of foreign governments 
and universities, and it has become an important topic 
among advisors and institutions sending U.S. students 
abroad. 

While foreign institutions are generally supportive 
hosts of U.S. study abroad programs, such programs 
do represent a significant drain on foreign educational 
resources. If at all possible, the development of U.S. 
programs abroad, and the refinerhent and planning 
for existing programs, should Include some element of 
reciprocity In order to balance the benefits enjoyed 
by U.S. institutions whose programs are hosted abroad. 
Unless solutions are found, the time may come when 
U.S. advisors and institutions will find therfiselves 
attempting to send American students to a dwindling 
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number of overseas locations as host governments and ^ 
Institutions, out of necessity, set quotas or limits for 
Americans. 

For example, if a major European country finds it 
necessary to reduce its hospitality to formal American 
study abroad programs by a factor of fifty percent in 
order Yo devote university and institutional resources 
to the education of growing numbers of host national 
students, it Ts conceivable that all but a few well- 
established ^nd prestigious study abroad programs, 
with strong institutional ties, could be curtailed or 
cancelled. Thus a smaller institution in the U.S., per- 
haps with an excellent study abroad program, might 
find itself without a satisfactory link to ^ university 
overseas. The independent study program model 
might offer one alternative, but the advisor might also 
wish to explore ways to work out mutually satisfying 
exchanges between the U.S. institution and one or 
more institutions abroad, particularly in making enroll- 
ment for a term or a year at U.S. institutions more 
readily accessible to students from abroad. 

Jt is suggested that the advisor contact the Cultural 
Attaches of U.S. Embassies in countries involved, and 
their counterparts in the United States. It would be 
useful to contact the Bureau of Educational and^ul- 
tural Affairs of the U.S. Department of State in 
Washington, DC as well. These agencies and profes- 
sionals should be able to provide accurate informa- 

^ tion concerning the issue of reciprocity in a given 
country, as well as advice about whom one should 
contact in the host institution overseas to negotiate 
possible reciprocal arrangements. It is advisable to 

* encourage the host institution to propose its own 
reciprocal program or activity, rather than impose a 
program conceived in the United States. 

These agencies should also be able to givyhe ad- 
• visor current information concerning any regulations 
which migbt pertain to and affect reciprocity. It 
also may be helpful toxontact other American insti- 
tutions of higher education to learn what^arrangments 
they have made for reciprocity in their own study 
abroad programs. 

The study abroad advisor should be aware of the 
implications, of reciprocity, and should be prepared to 
recommend ways in which the institution mi^t be« 
gin to deal with the issue. 
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1 1 . Guidelines in Developing Foreign Study 
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"Money speaks sense in a language all nations 
un(ferstand " APHRA BEHN 

(The Rover) 

As a financial aid counselor^ the study abroad ad- 
visor becomes both entrepreneur and magician. The 
advisor, m a literal sense, is responsible only for m 
forming students of existing sout ces of fmancial aid. 
The adept advisor, however, is constantly seeking new 
sources of assistance, and encouraging initiative and , 
creativity in students as they attempt to obtain fund 
mg. The enterprising student and advisor may find 
sources of financial aid m unusual and unlikely places. 
A good rule to foilovy is that any source is worth mvesti 
gating. 

A student should be urged tu obtain scholarship m 
furmation from ^ny program he is considering and 
stiould be encouraged to seek an award from one of 
the large national scholarhsip programs, such as Ful 
bright-Hays. The student should also be »nforrT>ed that 
such awards have a narrow focus, difficult tameet 
deadlines, age and/or degree qualifications, and fiefd 
and/or language limitations. 

It is essential that the advisor be candid with the 
student about prospects for raising funds for overseas 
study. The student's financial, situation should be dis- 
cussed In the first iriteh/iew, i.e., how is the student 
currently financed, will the overseas program cost 
more than he is presently paying, can he or his family 
make up the difference? Even if chances for obtain- 
ing financial aid seem minimal, the advisor should not 
be totally pessimistic-there are many awards and 
someone wins them. 

Before the advisor can establish the student's eligi- 
bility for financial aid, he will need to know the fol- 



lowing: student's Qountry of citizenship, grade level, 
grade point average, and existing financial resources. 
F,6r specific fellowships, the advisor might also need 
t6 know the student's birth date, major and minor 
fields of study^ language proficiency, and future 
^personal and professional plans. 

If the student has limited funds, he might first con 
sider low-cost programs. Students who participate in 
overseas programs sponsored by their own institutions 
are generally eligible for the same financial aid they 
would receive if they stayed on campus. Another al 
ter native would be programs sponsored by state 
supported institutions m the student's home state, 
where he would be eligible for in state tuition. If the 
suggested programs are not what he desires, then other 
funding must be considered. 

In pursuirrq funding possibilities,it is important for 
the advisor to maintain a list of organization^ which 
have either fellowsh.p programs or considerable exper 
tise m the international field. Both the advisor and 
the student must keep in mind the fact that there is a 
definite lack of funding for undergraduates for over 
seas travel c nd study. The following are particularly 
useful sources of current information: 
» 

African American Institute (AAI) 
866 United Nations Plaza 
NewYork, NY 10017 

*> 

Federation des Alliances Francaises . 
527 Madison Avenue 
NewYork, NY 10022 

American Council of Learned Societies (ACLS) 
365 East 46th Street 
NewYork, NY 10017 
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American Friends of the Middle East (AFME) 

1717 Massachusetts Avenue 

Washington, DC 20009 / 

Council for European Studies (CES) 1 
fr7, Mervis Hall 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
(western Europe only) 

Committee on International Exchange of Scholars 
2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington, DC 20418 

Institute of International Education (ME) 
809 Unltecl Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 

(administers Fulbright-Hays graduate grants and others) 

International Research and Exchanges Board (I REX) 
110 East 59th Street 
New York, NY 10022 

The Koscluszko Foundation 
American Center for Polish Studies 
15 East 65th Street 
New York, NY 10021 

Latin American Teaching Fellowships 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
Tufts University 
Medford, MA 02155 

National Endowment for the Humanities iNEH) 
Division of Fellowships 
2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington, DC 20418 

German Academic Exchange Service (DA AD) 

One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 

The Danforth Foundation 

222 S. Central Ave. 

St, Louis, MO 63105 

John Simon Guggenehim Memorial Foundation 
90 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 

The Japan Foundation 
Suite 430, Watergate Office BIdg, 
600 New Hampshire, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20037 

Organization of American States (OAS) 
Office of Fellowships and Training 
17th and Constitution Avenue, N,W. 
Washington, DC 20006 
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Rhodes Scholarship (also Marshall & Churchill awards) 

Education Attache 

British Embassy 

3100 Massachusetts Avenue 

Washington, DC 20008 

Social Science Research Council 
Fellowships and Grants 
605 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 

^veral of the publications listed in the bibliography 
in Chapter III, Overseas Programs, also contain infor- 
mation on grants'and fellowships or refer to additional 
publications, containing information. 

It 1$ important for the advisor to be aware of the 
major fellowship organizations in the international 
field and of the changing foci of different programs. 
Several publicatipnson grants and fellowships should 
be in the office library. for reference. The following 
are particularly important. 

Grants for Graduate Study Abroad, HE, New York, 

Free. 

Handbook on International Study for U.S. Nationals, 

ME, New York, $7.00. Useful for lists of drganiza- 
tions in the field. 

Study Abroad, UNESCO, ;S6.00. Published biannually 
it is widely used but curiously named; it deals with 
funding, not study. Written in three languages, it 
lists scholarships and fellowships for nationals in all 
countries. Difficuk ror advisors and studerits to use, 

Annilial Register of Grant Support, A, Rentsky, ed.. 
Academic Media, Inc. 1971. $40. A superb book. 
It would be excellent in your institution's library. 
Time-consuming to use, but a fine source tf refer- 
ence for the enterprising student. 

Grants Register: 1973-75, Roland Turner, ed., St. 

Martin's Press, New York, 1973. $17.50. Best 

book of its kind. Beautifully indexed and easy to 

use. Revised annually. Indispensable. 
Fellowship Guide for Western Europe, Council for 

European Studies, University of Pittsburgh, 1974, 

$2.00. A very useful small pamphlet. 

Fellowships, Scholarships and Relirted Opportunities 
in International Education.Oivision of Internation- 
al. Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
TN 37916. $2.50. A thorough, comprehensive 
pamphlet written for University of Tennessee stu- 
dents. Excellent for all advisors. 

Foundation Directory, Marianne 0. Lewis, ed. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1971. $15.00. 
Excellent for reference purposes. 
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Awards for Graduate Stud> and Research Overseas, 
Ndtionai Academy of Science. Free. Useful listing 
of government awards m bnef pamphlet form. 

A Selected List of Major Fellowship Opportunitiesi ' 
and Aids to Advanced Education for U.S. Citizens, 
The Fellowship Office^, Office of Scientific Person- 
nel, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., N.W. Washington, DC 20418. 

Overseas Opportunities for American Educators*and 
Students, L Mathies and W.R. Thomas, MacMillan 
and Company, New York, 1973, S9.95. 

Catalog of Education Assistance Programs 
American Students and Teachers Abroad 
Opportunities Abroad for Teachers, all available 
from International Studies Branch, Division of 
International Education, Office of Education, U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, DC, 20202. 

In addition to keeping current information on 
hand, the advisor should be aware of othec potential 
resouices on his own campui^ and make use of them. 
In many cases, knowledge oif key people and office 
may make the advisor's joj much easier. 

The most important person the advisor should 
know m this respect is the financial aid officer on 
campus. That individual (or his office) administers 
federal loans and grants, state and federally insured 
bank loans, university scholarships and grants and 
other momeb. Government grantb, both state and 
federal, and loan programs are available to students 
em oiled in sponsored programs of accredited U.S. 
institutions, however, these funds apply only to pro- 
grams that are considered residence credit programs 
(e.g. the student maintains his campus residence even 
while overseas). If the study abroad advisor can es- 
tablish a good working relationship with the financial 
aid officer, and can arrange for specific personnel to 
handle financial arrangements for all students gojng 
abroad, the quality of financial aid advising will be 
improved and the advisor will have gained another 
ally and advocate for overseas study on his campus. 

In addition to the financial aid office, the advisor 
should ascertain which other offices or committees 
might be involved in financial aid matters such as 
the Treasurer's office, the campus Veterans' Adminis- 
tration office (G.I. Bill funds can often be used over- 
seas) and the Foreign Student office. The advisor 
should also be familiar with the personnel in the Stu- 
dent Accounts office and with any faculty members 
who serve on screening committees for fellowships. 
If possible, the advisor should be a member of such 
committees. 

Once an advisor has located the sources of funding, 
there are additional problems which he migj(tJs|Tj:oun- 



ter on his campus. For example, most institutions are 
reluctant to transfer funds to programs sponsored by 
other colleges or universities. They see this as a finan* 
cial loss to the home institution. It is important that 
the advisor consult with the financial aid officer on 
campus to determine when agd under what circum- 
stances money may be transferred. Generally speak- 
ing, most institutions do not have a set policy on 
transferring money for students wishing to study 
abroad. It is most helpful if the advisor can work 
with other involved persons on campus and formulate 
such a policy. This will save the students much un- 
necessary aggravation and will enable the advisor to^ 
work with students on financi'i aid matters more effec- 
tively. 

Another problem which faces the advisor is that'of 
raising money for his office or for study abroad pro* 
jects. It is in this capacity that the advisor must make 
use of all his entrepreneurial skills. Many advisors 
have been successful in raising money from organiza- 
tions and private individuals interested in internation- 
al education. If the institution has a Development 
Office, It should be consulted before the advisor sub 
mits any fund-raising proposals. This will often result 
in wise and experienced counsel from the fund raismg 
professional and will avoid conflicts of inttrest which 
could be embarrassing to the office and to the institu 
tion. The advisor should also consult with local clubs, 
such-as the Elks, Rotary International, Lions, local 
business or eihmc organizations. Such groups often 
have small scholafships available for qualified students. 

Most importantly, the advisor must txpend consid 
erabie effort m tapping the resource^ available to him. 
He must be patient, creative and persistent, and in 
that way he may ensure that his office will have some 
rrwasure of success. 
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VIII. ORIENTATION FOR U.S, STUDENTS 



^^^^^^ 1 



"What is all this fuss about orientation? 
What social or cultural errors could I possi- 
bly maker' 

A STUDENT 



In simplest terms, orientation may be defined as a 
preparation for a meaningful sojourn In another cu! 
' ture. Orientation programming can be a very exciting 
prospect for a study abroad office, not only because 
it invokes the advisor directly in the student's prepar 
ation, but also because it affords substantial latitude 
and opportunity for creativity. Each student should 
look forward to and have the best possible experience 
overseas, culturally, intellectually, psychologically anu 
socially, and pre departure orientation is an opportune 
time for setting the tone for the whole process. 

This chapter deals primarily with pre-departure 
orientation, since that is the phase which comes direct 
ly within the range of the advisor, but it should be 
noted that orientation, ideally. Is an on going process. 
While pre departure orientation sets the tone and can 
be instrumental in encouraging good standa/ds of be- 
havior and perfor'mancs abroad, the internal process 
should continue while the student is abroad and carry 
through on the student's return to the home campus. 
These three phases, pre departure, self orientation 
abroad, arid reflection and discussion upon return, 
round out a full orientation cycle and are vital ele 
ments in the overall success of the student's program 
and experience. 

Why Pfg-Departure Orientation? 

The value and importance of orientation, and ques» 
tions about it, have sparked dialogues at many con 
ferences and on many campuses. There are those who 
feel that orientation is a waste of everyone's valuable 
time. Others feel that an overseas program with no 
orientation component^ other than technical travel 
details, is a derogation of responsibility, and that such 
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a program mil, js the essential point of the educational 
opportunities involved. Some advisors ieel that an 
orientation should steer clear of discussions of values, 
attitudes, behavior, and approaches vyith most groups 
of students since the students may offer resistance 
and impatience, or grim tolerance, towards the ideas 
central to the orientation program. Other advisors 
fee! that even if these responses are elicited from stu- 
dents, an advisor should still offer the chance for an 
attitudinal change to a student before he goes over- 
seas carrying cultural baggage with him, which may 
be a hindrance in the overseas setting. 

Many advisors' attitudes about the need for orien- 
tation in study abroad counseling fall somev/here be- 
tween these views. The most commonly accepted 
assumptions are (Iklh^he student who is capable 
of self examination in this culture will be better able 
to tolerate actual differences and to adjust to the 
different modes of behavi()r.that may be required m a 
new environment and (2) that the more open a stu- 
dent is to learning about the new culture and partici- 
pating in its life, the more likely it is that both study 
and cultural learning objectives will be accomplished 
and that the Overseas experience will be successful. 

Objectives of Orientation 

There are six variables which should be considered 
m designing an orientation program. Depending on 
the nature of the overseas experience, the emphasis 
may need to be shifted slightly one way or another, \ 
but some attentipn should be paid to the develop- 
ment of techniques and skills which will address them- 
selves to each variable. These variables, adapted from 
Charles MqcCormack of The Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living, whose position paper may be found in 
Appendix 13, are as follows: 

Self awarehess. Achieving sufficient understand- 
ing of one's own levels of identity, strengths, weak- 
nesses, aefenses, cultural bias, etc., to interact effec- 
tively in another culture. 

Communication skills. Ability to receive, under- 
6tand, and use verbal and non verbal listening and ob 
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servation skills in proper response to cultural cues. 

Problem solving 5/c/7/s. Ability to define and ana- 
lyze a problem within a certain cultural framework, 
Choose the best alternative to solve the problem, im: 
plenm^nt the solution, and evaluate the process. 

Learning skills: Ability to gather and organize in- 
tormattpn developed from traditional and non^tradi- 
tional so\irces. 

Sociali^wareness, Ability to identify world issues 
and relate them to the host society and personal be- 
havior'^,, \ 

Factual background: Knowledge of necessary tech- 
nical information. 

No single orientation program will meet all the 
needs of all students, although achievmg all the ob- 
jectives listed abova might be regarded as the ideal 
orientation. Given the constraints of time, budget - 
and lack of experienced personnel, it is not always 
possible for advisors and schools to accomplish all of 
these objectives. Advisors may find it necessary to , 
select only a few nrianageable objectives m order to 
focus at?.ention on the most important issues. Before 
planning a specific orientation program, the advisor 
should assess the individ^ual's personal background, 
type of program, study projects, academic interests, 
and the latitude of change envisioned .n the new cul- 
ture. Practical considerations such as availability of 
facilities, time for planning and for actual orientation,^ 
the number of staff needed and their particular skills 
and talents, ought to be examined carefully. This 
exercise will enable the advisor to establish priorities 
in the process of designing an effective orientation, 
tailored to the needs of the students and the program. 

How To Do It 

Once the objectives have been determined, it is 
necessary to choose the format best suited to accom 
phsh them. The range of choices includes the work- 
shop, the retreat, the seminar, ur the single module 
which concentrates on one specific aspect of the stu 
dent's learning. The field trip has also proved useful 
tn the development of entry and observation skilb 
pnor to the student's airival m the riost culture. Inde 
pendant stuay arid individual counseling are fo/ms 
often used successfully in orientation, pdrticuiarly tn 
those Situations where a special course has been de 
Signed for orientation. Decisions also need to be 
made concerning what form the presentatiofts and ac 
tivities shuutd take, and what methods and approaches 
may be used. There are dozens of orientation proced 
ures available, and it is important to have a specific 
oi lentation objective m mind when selecting a specJic 
approach or procedure. For the purposes of this 
Sourcebook, two principal categories have been out 
lined, cognitive airid experiential. 

Cognitive learnipg techniques. Lectures, readings 



and tests all place emphasis on mastery of particular 
subject matter. Guided discussion of material will 
help to catalyze maximum learning efficiency. Films, 
slides and documentaries can be very effective, if care- 
fully selected, and if they are presented intelligently 
and discussed In a thoughtful way. 

Language learning Is an extremely Important com- 
ponent of orientation, and the teaching of culture and 
language together is an ideal arrangement. If tirT» is 
limited, the advisor should at least attempt to empha- 
size the techniques for self*lnstructlon dnd for lan- 
guage acquisition in the field. 

Experiential learning techniques:^ There are a 
variety of activities and exercises w^ich may help a 
student to become more aware of himself as a cultural 
being, and which demonstrate the ways in which the 
student m?v react or respond in a qlfferent cultural 
setting. These oxercises are useful is teaching devices 
and have the added advantage of Wing enjoyable ex- 
periences for those participating. The discussions fol- 
lowing these exercises anfl activities are generally 
marked by full participation, a genpral feeling of ex- 
citement and good will, and a tonc |)f serious self- 
evaluation. 

In simulations, a student leajrns how to deal effec- 
tively with an unfamiliar culture through participation 
in a staged environment-usually portraying a role not 
usual to him-^during a compressed amount of time. 
The new situation is usually set up to include cultural 
differences centered on such issues as stereotyping, 
male and femaltf roles, p^Wer, group goals, etiquette, 
acceptable behaviors, and non verbal communication, 
as well as careful observation and attentive listening. 
With the use of such simulations as The Emperor's 
Pot (available from Don Batchelder, The Experim*ent 
in International Living), or Bafa Bafa and Starpower 
(available from Simile II, P.O. Box 1023, La Jolla, 
CA 92037), the advisor can lead the students to per 
ceive themselves in relation to others, and to examine 
their own cultural values, assumptions and approaches 
m relation to other cultures and points of view. This 
can be accomplished in ways not readily equalled 
through traditional dassroom assignments or diacus 
i»iuns. A helpful resouice is The Guide to Simulations/ 
Games for Education and Training by David Zucker 
man and Robert E. Horn, available from Information 
Resources, Inc., P.O. Box 417, Lexington, f\flA 02173. 
The second edition, published in 1973, costs $15.00. 

The drop-off is an exponential process designed to 
Increase skills in observation, to build self confidence, 
and to provide the student with some systematic 
ways of collecting and storing kciowledge in the field. 
The student is dropped off in a community which ts 
unfamiliar, eithei a small town or a given area of a 
largo city, and is expected to learn as much as possible 
dbojt the community m the space of an afternoon, a 
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day or during an over night stay. The? student is 
CiuifiPfl by O'cum^tanm to .^dapt to an urtkuimu Mtu 
amn m «v*iicti ambiguity, ^onclme^ and the lack of 
familmr faces ind landniarks generally forcej a new 
look at one's ways of operstlno and solving jjroblems, 
Comrminlcgtions must bo opened up, acceptance 
93tned, and thf? student has to deal w^ilh personal reac 
tJons whila attempting to se<*k cot the mformation 
needed to complete the assigr^ed observation laski 
This process was developed by The Expenmcnl in 
Int^^rnatlonal Livmg in 1962, and is presently used 
With bot^i grad-uats and undergraduate students at 
EIL's School for fnlernationaf Training. It includes a 
'^re-drop-off introduction to a systematic observation 
guide, a two day fieldfxposurc m which the student , 
must fmd a place to stay in the host communitv, and 
an oral and written report after the drop-off. John 
Duldy of Justm Momll College uses a var»dt<on which 
allows the sludcntij to devv^op their own system for 
ob5ervat*or». 

A similar ^ercjse is the tre3surehunt m which 
students. work either sm^y or in groups to .iccompj?^ 
a s^t of assigned tasks, such a^i gathi^rm^ a list of itcmr, 
from an area of a comtTHjnity Rafo pliy situations 
can bo useful m demonstrating anituc^es and foth^^tar^. 
Thft CQncm of a weekend hcmestsy with a famiiy 
a different ly^^rkground. fome^wher*? in thelocdie ot 
tho mm'nay m conc^-.\ engj^es the student m th^j 
pr^xt^^ af adiustmt<nt and a conscious t^xammatmn of 
hts own mottvation and behiivior. The homef^t.^y Mh 
a h^vt Poftonjt fdw^v o^ertvi'a^ t>?comf^i a nalurcj! i^y.. 
tr:n.iQn of ^hi , mint hit^mt^tav Wi!^l^ th*j Amtucjri 

u'-fJal ^^-ilh to incrtvtv? a Mudt^nt^s ^i^rJf-Awvnin*/:,^ »^nd! 
umS^:r?rlijr<i?inr^ of hij, n-aotw. to ^Mcnmt snu jt^oov- 

th*>a> nio'^o fully i... r^i ^ir^^^utAppi^ntlis., ? 

The .^dvism should unii^i-stdnd tnrit whik^ stw^- of 
th^r f^|>.'fo:?nf*;a rv,f^jrciu^, d^:xnbcd ht^ri* have 
^^$^r>3ar£rfc? of furi end i^tmct;. u:; appi>a*d lo c<»rica^fs^ 
ternm^qf thj* ^s^mis^. do nwolw^ Ih^? 5;iyd^v«! m f^-: 
saw k^r*^:; #>f rt'jKtktm* amjl rcsp^^p:*^! which wiH f*i 

f<Nf f ht» natf^nt to com** to qup , w*th m'^rsortoni . 
tho disoj\^iDr$ Of 4n,ity>i^« wh?ch foJI^w-^; thi' ?>.p.?>t 
e^vrr; jrr^vtty 5*rnuL»f*i5»rt of '^^u\ mitmv\r.CK\ Uh 

cFt bt^hm^liivn^i d, draw Utm tht- »3reup '^-h^irmg 
\mK^\ %iutm} thi^ per ^uurr ^udmH tht. mv?'!;»t's 

fa-f 41 ^ *ind h .w)rji| h:id *.^x^^z^t%iu-%u\ fo com 



S pecific Models 

The wld^ variety of teclmiques.and compon^cnts 
which can be used for orientation range from a t^r 
mester long collcge<rcditcd course.!© simple infor 
maiional handouts. The participanu m the SECUSSA 
Workshop outline three basic models of varying 
lengths: (1) "survival" orientation when only a f^v' 
hours are available; (2) a workshop of two to thret* 
days duration; {3) a semester or quarter course. 

Basic Survivft] Orientation 

The following is a suggested outhne which may be 
adapted to on extremely brief orientation course. 
Basically, it attempts to equip the studenti with The 
necess!ties--such as how to get a pcisspprt-and with 
tfic mcentive and the information necessary to obtain 
more detailed *^?>d highly ui^ful tftformaiion on their 
own 

I Resource Handouts 

A How to use the Advisor's office 

1 Unt of publications available at office 

2 List of ser^iD^s available at office 

3 Campus resource:^ international visitors on 
C2mpus, foreign students, returned ft»cuity. 
rc'tunrted students* 

B B*?sjcs ^ 

1 / Pussport and visa snformatian. how to obtejtn 

it, where and when 

2 Hcjlth mformjlioA 

a Vihat *mmuni^atmns are net^ded for euch , 
cciinifrv, address of local or nedrcst pub- 
lic health ofltci*, Ciimpus health vcmtc 
wtudii may ofit^r shots 

b Ad^iso students to take wrtttcn prescrip- 
tion tor t'ye glasses, or a second pair 
tkKfvQ that all medicines should foe cwM 
ty labf:hxi and th^ir chemical compoji 
tions stated m w/itififj 

3 Scuro^^s of mfomation in the community: 
im^\ agents, banks, embar^ies, tourist office". 

4 A bibhcngraphy or selected reading list 

5 Transportation opj^ortunlfici 

6 Inform it^ofi ,ibcut ID card:;. Youth HcL^t^.l 
curds 

1 Suicmnx m cwer^cas work r*;^uldtmnt; 

B P^fccvduf*? for obiiiinmr^ intt'rnutional driver's 

10 Mon;,*y. tKxnrnti, x<M\m* dtcqutv 

11. FaCkinil (U<;3iiy% :>hlppU"«r|, Wh,3? to t.{Kt\ 

whdl to I'^awif home 
. 1?. /^ccommcHiatie^ns: ho.td:.. tounsi accon-mio 
djt<or> bur»:-jjs. etc 
13 ♦:Dristd»*r,n<cm:^, pomt out lh„t A^yi-m 

am ovtTi>ca>: im subiict to th^ t;iw> of rns' 
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host country, not the U.S. law. pmpha<.i?e 
the uncompromtsing severity of foreign laws 
with regard to dmga. 

C. Cross-Cultural Information 

1. Related readings (see resource list) 

2, List of questions to ask oneself about aware- 
ness, cultural bias, qommunication skilH 

II. Pcssible Resource Persons for Orientation 

A. Faculty 
^. B. Community resources 

C- Returned students 

D. Foreign students on campus 

E. Health or medical authority 

F. Travel service representative 

Hi. Possible Themes for Discussion in 2-3 Hour Meet« 
ing 

A. Hovwjver you travel, you will carry your Ameri- 
can cultural background with you. However 
much luggage you carry, this is, the heaviest, 
least visible and most Important item. 

B. V^erever you are going^ you must realize that it 
is the most important place in the world for the 
people who live there. 

C. It is unrealistic for you to expect to become a 
Spaniard or an [talian. It is, howiJver. realistic 
for you to become a more thoughtful and 
world*aware American, one who respects and 
tries to uriderstand the culture of thp host coun- 
try, vsiiether or not one likes or agrees with all 

D. Each traveler must recognize these points and 
accept the responsibility for behaving as a guest 
in someone elt»e's country. Each should be 
aware that without this cof.sciou$ effort, the 
overseas experience may not live up to either its 
potential or expectations. 

Two to Three Day Orientation 

A very good.-orientation program can bo devised 
for a two to three day period, particularly if the advi^ 
sor arranges for a long weekend workshop away from 
the campus or familiar settings. The advisor can de- 
sign and direct the workshop persorwlly. at a relative- 
ly low cost for materials, meals, transport, etc.. or 
can bring in specialists for an iniercultural communi- 
cations workshop, complete with one or more enpcri- 
enced facilitators, for an approximate cost of $500. 
based on the experiences of some SECUSSA conferees 
who have employed this method. A fair amount of 
pre-planning is necessary for a successful workshop 
and includes a significant involvement of foreign stu- 
dents and returned American students. The emphasts 
in an ICVV is on communication skills. For back- 
ground reading, there are some helpful essays in 
Readinijs in int^rcultural Communications. Volumes 
H and III, (available from the Intorcultural Communi* 

^ { 



O3tions Network, 4401 Fifth Avenue. Pittsburgh. PA 
15213). 



Evening, first day 
7:00 - 7:30 p.m. 



7:30 - 9:30 p.m. 



9:30 -10:30 p.m. 



The large group meets to discuss 
aims and goals of the workshop. 
There is a get-acquainted period 
after dinner, and if time permits, 
pirticipants can be given the task 
ofWeparing dinner and Cleaning 
up\afterwards. providing involve- 
ment and interaction. 

Cross-cultural simulation (I.e.. 
Bafa Bafa) to serve as an ice- 
breaker, and to produce the com- 
munication base or content for 
the followinc! morning. 

Small groups meet to discuss sim- 
ulation 



Second day 

8;00 - 9:00 a»m. Breakfast 
9:00 - 9:30 a.m 



9:30 -11:45 a.m. 

12:00- 1;30p.m. 
1:30 - 2:00 p.m> 

2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 

4;00 - 5:30 p.m. 
5:30 - 7;00p.m. 
7:30 - 8:30 p.m. 

8:30 -10:00 p.m. 

10,00 



Large group presentation on 
Communication/Culture 

Small group meeting to discuss 
Communication and Culture. 

Lunch 

Large group presentation; Sym- 
bols and Perception 

Small group discussions: Sym- 
bols ^nd Peiception 

Free time 

Dinner 

Large group'presentation: Trust 
and Risk 

Small group discussions: Trust 
and Risk 

Free time or social activity 



Morning, third day 

8:30 - 9:30 a.m. Breakfast 

9:30 -10:30 a.m. Large group simulation or role 
play. This exercise is designed 
by the staff on the basis of the 
development and growth within 
the workshop 

10,39- 1 1 .30 a»m. Final small group meetings 



11:30a,m. 
1:00 p.m. 



Lunch 
Departure 
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This two to three day session can be a loosely 
st'uctured retreat emphasizing group interaction and 
informal discussi^ There are a variety of exercises 
which can be used, depending on the goals of a parti 
cular workshop. Some suggestions include. 

1. Getting acquainted: Simple paired interviews 
have been used with good results, emphasizing speak 
ing clearly and listening {Attentively, since each mem^ 
bcr of the pair must ultimately introduce the other 
. ^ member to the rest of the group. Other devices give 

each participant one half of a playing card or book 
. titte, or the participant is identified as one-half of a 
famous couple. In a room filled with people, each 
participant must locate the appropriate counterpart 
and Introduce the counterpart to the rest of the 
group This can also be done in French, Spanish 
or another language, if the group as a whole has a 
common language focus< 

2 Roie playing, with or without videotape equips 
ment' The staff can assign people to act out specific 
scenarios, or, perhaps more creatively, can assign in^ 
dividual discussion groups to develop a brief role play 
each for presentation to the whole assembly, each 
scenario based on a specific theme to explored in 

* the v/orkshop. A variation of this is the technique 
known as "split scenes" in which lines of dialogue are 
^clipped from a play or from a set prepared by the 
staff, mixed together, and distributed to the work 
shop participants. The task is to prepare a relevant 
r<j>le play sketch using thu lines of dialogue provided. 

3 Have the group plan and prepare meals together 
^d clean up afterwards. Also, each workshop group 
can be responsible for the management of a specific 
iferge group session' leading the discussion, making 
jhe presentation, staging the social events such as 
parties^ dances, or whatever else Is desirable. 

' 4. Use films tc? al^er thn pace and intensity of role 
plays and discussions. Somt good examples suggested 
^ by SECUSSA workshop participants: Rashomon, a 
feature film which depicts four versions of the same 
happening, as interpreted by four cf aracters. A Chairy 
Tale (Norman McLaren, National Film Board of Can- 
ada), is only fifteen minutes in length but effectively 
opens up discussion on basic con^munication prob- 
lems and interpersonal relationships. Woman In the 
Dunes is a particularly power^l film of feature 
length which could t>e used to open up the discuss.un 
of adaptation, change of circumstances and values, 
and relationships. (See Appendix 16, The Place of 
Film in an Orientation.) 
*• 

Long Term Courie 

A number of universities have successfully estab 
rished long-term orie/itation programs, lasting through 
out a quarter, a semester or an academic year. These 
may be credit or non-credit courses, classroom-based 
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, or experiential ly based, or a mixtuj;e of both. 

There are many advantages to long*term orienta- 
tion programs, the most obvious being a longitudinal 
approach taking place over a period of time as opposed 
to a rushed orientation program when students are 
preoccupied with the technical details of departure. 
The long-term orientation provides time for a deeper 
exploration and examination of the information and 
training elements necessary for a successful cross- 
cultural experience, and both individual participants 
and groups have the time to continually reassess goals 
and needs. 

Long-term orientation programs can also include 
language learrling, which is important in and of itself, 
but is particularly important when the appropriate 
language is not normally tdught on the home campus. 

Students often bring firiends to such orientation 
programs, even in cases where the friends had no spe* 
cific plans for travel or study, but who were interest- 
ed in the orientation process as an introductory step. 
In this way, long-ternri orientation programs can be 
effectively used to develop and emphasize interna- 
tionalism and intercultural communication on the 
home campus. 

This chapter has by no means exhausted the possi- 
bilities or suggestions that can be made with regard to 
orientation, and has only begun to touch upon the 
kinds of approaches and themes which are relevant to 
the process. There is no single best approach, and 
each program should reflect the creativity and imagin- 
ation of the people designing it and the needs and 
interests of the students participating. Properly con- 
ducted, an orientation helps to establish an attitude 
of receptivity toward the new culture which wilt en- 
able the student to continue the process of orienta- 
tion personally throughout the overseas experience 
and after returning to the home campus. 

Two valuable papers presented at the SECUSSA 
workshop will be found in the appendix, offering 
further discussion of the elements of overseas study, 
preparation and orientation. See "Guide to Cross- 
Cultural Training. Goals and Resources" in Appendix 
13. "Seven Concepts in Cross Cultural Interaction; A 
Training Design" is in Appendix 14. 

Note* Advisors'Who are unfamihar with some of 
the techniques and processes mentioned might con- 
sider taking part in a workshop devoted to simula- 
tions and role plays, or^other orientation exercises, in 
order to become familiar with them. If such. partici- 
pation is net possible, and since some of the experi- 
ential training methods require experienced personnel, 
the advisor might wish to consult resource people such 
as those at the Inte'rcultural Communications Network 
or the Speech Communication Association. A list of 
resource people is provided below. 
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Resource Persons for Intorcultura Workshops and 
Orientations 

Gary Althen. Foreign Student Advisor. University of 
Iowa. Iowa City. lA 52242. > 

Clifford Clark. Foreign Student Advisor. Stanford 
University. Stanford. CA 

Toby Frank, Assistant to the Director. Intercultural 
Communication Network. 4^01 Fifth Avenue. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213. 

Ann Gillespie. Intercultural 4^rogram$ Office. Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Kn^iherst. MA 01002 

David Hoopes. Director/ Intercultural Communica* 
tions Network. 440;^ Fifth Avenue. Pittsb»irgh. PA 

Lowell Ingram. Foreign Student Advisor. Urtiversity 
of Washington.^eattle, WA 

Meg Little. Boston Council of World Affairs. Boston. 
- MA 

Gary Lowe. Study Abroad Programs Coordinator. 
University of Iowa. Iowa City. lA 52242 

Sheila Rabinovitz«. Dept. of Speech. University of 
Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh. PA 15260 

George Renwick. c/o David Hoopes 

Cheryl Wilfong. c/o Experiment in International 
Living. Brattleboro. VT 05301 
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Related Appendices 

13, "Guide to Cross*CulturaI Tiaining: Goals and 
Resources", Charles MacCormack page 80 

"Seven Concepts in Cross>Cultural Interaction: 
A Training Design", Ted Gochenour 
and Anne Janeway page 86 

"A Guide to Designing Exeicise", 
Claude Pepin and David Sanford pag*? 90 

"The Place of Film m an Orientation", 
Hoviard Shapiro pag^. ^ \ 
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IX. . THE RETURN 



A STUDENT 



One lon^ neglected aspect of the study abroad ex- 
perience is the process which takes place when ths 
student returns. The overseas sojourn provided the 
student with stimulation, self-direction, personal re- 
sponsibility and a great deal of freedom. The student 
■ has new perspectives, both culturafahd personal, yet 
is faced upon return with the expectation on all sides 
that the normal course of action is to slip back intS 
place unnoticed. This can be the most disorienting 
phase of the entire study abroad experience, particu- 
larly in those cases where students have grown a 
great deal, and have become, in a sense, new people. 

The advisor who helps the student select a pro^ * 
gram, and maintains contact while the student is over 
seas, has a continuing responsibility when the student 
returns. Too often, the student who was provided 
v^th an effective? pre-departure orientation and coun^ 
seled well during the course of the actual overseas pra 
gram, is left to work things out alone upon returning 
to the home campus. Without the benefit of close 
contact and wise counseling, many students struggle 
with a variety of re adjustment problems, rangmg 
from the phenomenon of "reverse culture shock", to 
needing help in evaluating the overseas experience, ac 
quiring academic credit from the home institution, 
and discovering ways to utilizft xhm overseas expeii 
encos and learning for the benefit of themselves and 
others. A creative response by the advisor can m one 
of the most significant elements in the entiro advisory 
role. 



The idvisor can anticipate certain problems and 
should have solutions, or approaches to solutions, 
worked out before the student returns. There are 
perhaps-three major areas of concern: personal and 
academic readjustment; the student's evaluation of 
his experience abroad; and the technical problems re* 
lated to acquiring credit at the home institution for , 
work perfornried overseas. 

t'ersonat and Academic Readjustment 

Personal readjustment: "Reverse ailture shock" is 
a catchall term for the reorientation phenomenon 
which comes about as a direct result of the changing 
values and perceptions of the returnmg student. When 
they re-^nter their former environment, they often find 
that their opinions toward such things as fraternities, 
sororities or intercollegiate sports, for example, have 
shifted markedly, and differ from the values held by 
their peers who ''^mained at home. Returning; stu- 
dents often find a general lack of interest in thejjt^^ 
seas experience? on the part of their home-boUfid 
peers, and are occasionally shocked to learn thlit not- 
only were they not missed during their absenci some 
people had not even noticed they had been awi/. As 
time goes on xhe returning students can become quite 
frustrated by their general difficulty m expressing or 
communicatmg the meaning of their experiences, or 
in stimulating interest m their experiences abroad. 
Adjusting to these circumstances can cause strain 
and depression, and some thoughtful counsfjhng by 
the advisor cun be helptui m smoothing out the ad^ 
|ui?tme^ C 

Academic rcadiustmeint Academic probiems can 
result from students* inability or unwillingness to re- 
adjust to the ^encan system of instruction which 
frequently allows less freedom than that cxptTiencc}d 
abroad Frustration often arises because the home 
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campus has failed to keep in touch, and has failed to 
inform them of course and curnculum changes made 
during their -absence. Students frequently have diffi 
cuity m registering m advance for the following semes 
ter or year without having adequate time or mforma^ 
tion while abroad to make intelligent decisions. They 
often need help in the process ot transferring credits 
from the study abroad program to their permanent 
records, and live in an academic limbo while awaiting 
decisions over which they have little control, further 
deepening their frustration. 

Some suggested so/ut!ons. In broad terms, the 
advisor should design a reorientation program before 
the students return to the home campus. If the aQvi> 
sor IS atso thetlnector of the overseas program, reori> 
entatiOn can be initiated abroad and continued on the 
hume campus after the return. On the other h^nd, if 
the advisor remains on the home campus, reorienta- 
tion can begin through correspondence and can be 
continued when tile students return. This latter phase 
can be carried out m small group discussions led by 
expetienced students, a college counselor, the udvisot, 
or another appropriate person. Informal evening 
gatherings or weekend retreats dealing with social, 
academic and psychological problems are used at 
some institutions. The specific problems will be de- 
termined largely, by the experiences of the students, 
the changes they have undergone, and the character 
and atmosphere of the campus to which they are re- 
turning. Some key elements of this reorientation 
phase might include: 

1. Discussions or valuing exercises which allow 
students to express their feelings and frustrations, 
and become aware of the changes they have exp*irr 
enced. Appropriate campus resource personnel should 
tjNS consulted m planning this aspect of reorientation 
to harvest positive elements of the experience, and m 
actually dealing with th^'ieveb of anger and frustra- 
tion which are often the first to emerge, 

2. Weekend retreats and encounters with others 
who have studied abroad can be airangeJ, so that 
students can share experiences, and if necessary, veru 
some of the peni up frustriitions generated by then 
return, 

3. The program can alert students to changes 
whjch may have J^ken place on the campu* dur»fi9 
thcii absence, at the sam^^ time co?^nsel thorn 
abov^ii tr^e likelihood that the mstitution v^;in adapt tu 
them a:; return9<i i^tud^nts only r»iigntiy, and xuai {usi 
as they had u> oiakc significsmi adju:»tments m tntu'- 

^ ing the host culture oveneas. the bur&m of adapta 
tf on ie^sts cn them as they h^i^ik to sort out tht^ir ovm 
^tatt* tn values while rr^j^.^ng >i nfe fu/ shemsolvcs ai 
/he hom^r car^ipus, 

4. Oppcr lunettes c:iii fc^ cieatqd tor >tudo»4$ to 
share ihcu OA.p>v'nencb'i. le^ource porMjiv* tjotU t*n 
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and off campus. 

5. Above all, the advisor should empathize and 
gwe students understanding and support through 
what can often be a difficult re entry period, shaping 
it in the form of an opportunity rather th^n a dilemma. 

The Student's Evaluation 

Students returned from an overseas experience 
should be given the opportunity to evaluate both the 
program and their own personal achievements. 

Stucfentevafuation of the program: Student evalu- 
ations or questionnaires can be useful sources of Infor 
mation. They can be anonymous, kept confidential, 
or made available to anyone for use, provided the stu 
dent agrees, and they can take various forms. 

Timing is important The results gathered immedi 
ately upon return generally prove to be vjery different 
than those taken after the .^udents have had time to 
reflect upon their experiences for several weeks. It 
will have to be determined on each campus when the 
most appropriate time is for the completion of qjes 
tionnaires. A "quiet" period for the returnee is by far 
preferable to a busy time such as registration week or 
an exam period. It is wise to state a specific deadline 
for return of the responses, and the adviso** should 
not expect a 100% return. If a postage-paid, pre 
addressed return envelope is included with the ques 
tionnaire, the volume of the response will be greater. 
The advisor might also consider sending out the ques 
tionnaire in two parts ^at two different times. 

(Kiier the completed form is returned, a personal 
interview can t>e useful and enlightening. Students 
have the opportunity to qualify or expand their re 
sponses, and also to relate uousual or unique aspects of 
their experiences overseas. It is suggested that the 
Interviews be conducted after the students have com 
pleted the questionnaire. Some advisors have found 
that nudents feel less constricted by essay type ques 
tions, ^s opposed to filling blanks on a form, and 
students often write several pages on topics which are 
vei^ meaningful to them. Another variation on the 
post teturn questionnaire is to correspond directly 
with the students while they art; overseas. This me 
thod, alth<5u9h time consuming, can be used to evalu- 
ate the program, and also to measure the students' 
per3on<ii OAporiences as the program moves along. 

In developing a questionnaire or in modifyiny an 
existing one, it is important to have clearly in mind 
CuHceptb of wtiat Information is needed, for whom it 

needed and itom what It is ^tcquit^d. See Appendix 
18 for a sample q\)C(yXkm^mQ. 

^Cude^tt e^QhK^tion of {j^^r^OiUt arJiievemf^nt For 
tho purposes of this section, "evaluation" i§ Mined 

thx' measMrumeni by :%?udvna of their ow« goals 
jm f^eifaimance. In "raditf^nai acadcinii. context 
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this is done by grades a<isigned by a faculty member. 
U is proposed here tliat as an alternative or supple- 
ment to the traditiorial process, an approach be devel- 
oped which places the emphasis on the person who has 
learned rather than on the person or process which has 
facilitated the learnlri^. It is based on the assumption 
that the most important aspects can be measured only 
by the student who has experienced the learning, but 
with the recognition that the student may need some- 
•help in accomplishing s^lf-evaluation. 

The process of evaluation must include a clear def- 
ination of students' desired goals prior to departure 
in terms of attitudes, skills, and the.knowledge they 
wish to develop through their experiences. The extent 
to which these goals are achieved is an indication of 
the value of the program experience. 

While overseas the students should be askpd to 
submit periodicj-eportr on their progress in meeting 
their o\vn defined goals. Goals may change as stu- 
dents progress during their stays abroad, and the ad- 
visor can assist this goal redefinition. 

When students returh, they should try to evaluate 
the original set of goals In the light of what they 
actually accomplished. The common denominator 
should be what has actually taken place versus what 
was envisioned or stated as desired at the outset. 
Tools facilitating the process of self-evaluation mioht 
be paired interviews, peer group discussions, sharing 
of experiences with advisors or friends, value clarifi- 
cation exercises (such as the creation of an ideal job 
description, or the creation of an Ideal overseas study 
program design), narratives describing significant 
experiences, and many others. Througfuhis process, 
students should be able to trace their own progress 
from the original goal formation through the changes 
during the program and the formation of new sets of 
cjoals. Having done this, students can then outlfne the 
steps needed to reach the new goals. It will begin to 
be obvious that the learning and evaluation of learning 
is a continuous process built layer upon layer on past 
experience. (See Appendix 17, "Evaluation Strategies 
for Students In Study Abroad Programs".) 

Technical Problemi in Acquiring Academic Credit 
from the Home Institution 

Two of the most common problems arise in the 
area of credit transfer v/hen (a) the student has not 
arranged approval for credits prior to departure, or 
has only a sketchy understanding of the strictures and 
regulations governing the credit issue at the home cam 
pus, and (b) when the student tries to change the pre- 
departure credit request in the field when a change in 
idirection or focus takes place, based on the actualt 
ties of the overseas cKperience. These things occur 
with enough frequency to warrant careful attention, 
and sines the advisor knows the institution's crediting 



system well, the student should be able to depend on 
the advisor for assistance m facilitating credit acquisi- 
tions. 

The credit issue is treated at length in Chapter V, 
but it is worth underscoring the advisor's responsibility 
to head off these problems before they reach the crisis 
stage by encouraging students to work out all credit 
questions thoroughly prior to overseas exposure. 

General Considerations Regarding the Reintegration 
of the Returned Student 

The students' experienqes need not culminate in a 
dead end upon return. There are many ways for them 
to utilize and share their learning and to deepen their 
awareness of issues which confronted them or came 
into their consciousness abroad. Students wilLdo this 
spontaneoiisly as they reach out to share their experi- 
ences with friends and classmates, and as they bring 
to bear on new learning situations those awarenesses 
developed in the intercultural situation. These fnfor- 
mal expressions are vital, but there are additional 
ways in which the process caQ be expanded and facili- 
tated through planned activities, such as the following: 

1, The r*eturned student and the nevv foreign 
student 

a. Send a letter asking the U,S, student to serve 
as a student Counselor to a new foreign stu- 
dent 

b. Involve the returnee in assisting the new stu- 
dent with b^asic living needs such as housing 
and transportation, the academic system, 
social and cultural differences, questions 
about immigration, etc, 

c. Organise informal social gatherings 

2. The returned student and speaking engagements 

a. Ask the student to speak at study abroad re* 
cruitment meetings 

b. Ask several students to orgarlize a slide pre- 
sentation to present to interested groups on 
the campus or in the community 

c. Ask students to speak to classes in the city 
and surrounding schools. 

3. The returned student and the faculty 

a. Ask a returned student to work with a facul- 
ty selection committee 

b. Ask a returned student to report about his 
program to a faculty meeting 

c. Ask a returned student to speak to a class 
about his experiences 

^. Arrange for a returned student to tutor stu« 
dents in a language 

4, The returned student and orientation 

a. Ask a student to meet mxh candidates 
throughout the year, explaining the program 
and problettis<>f adjustment 

b. Ask returned students to help plan and coor- 



dinate orientation meetings 

5. The returned student and campus international 
events 

a. Encourage students to initiate speaker's series 
or cultural exhibitions about the areas of the 
world with which they are now familiar 

b. Encourage students to join already existing 
campus organizations which have an interna* 
tional focus 

6. The returned student and written utilization of 
overseas experience 

a. Encourage using experiences for research 
papers and or^^pbrts 

b. Arrange for a collrmn in the campus news- 
paper, devoted to issues which concern these 
sOidents and ask different students to supply 
the copy 

In conclusion, the returning students are, in a 
sense, strangers in a strange land. They have passed 
through significant life experiences in their overseas 
sojourns, and have both energies and potentialities to 
employ upon their return. The study abaoad advisor 
has an excellent opportunity to bi'comelnvolved in 
helping the returnees to channel those ;;|ergies and 
potentialities in positive ways. It is an important 
aspect of the advisory role, it rounds out the full 
circle, and brings about the answer to the opening 
question-why are we here? 
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Appendix 1 

SECUSSA WORKSHOP PARTICIPAf^STS 
Brsttteboro, Vermont 
December 5-11^ 1974 



Charles L. Adams, Hiram College 

Dorothy Andrus, University^of California at Davis 

Carol S. Bokeman, American University 

Paul Bowen, Indiana University 

Frances Brown, Central Washington State College 

Gretchen Carroll, Georgetown University 

Donald Castro, California State Universities and Colleges 

Bette Kay Davis, University of Massachusetts at Boston 

Gene P. Dean, Pratt Institute 

Jean E, Delaney, University of Colorado 

Marvin N. Dillon, California State College at Pomona 

Constance Dondore, New York University 

Richard Edelstein, University at Berkeley 

Roberta Erena, University of Kentucky 

Dorothy B. Foley, Iowa State University 

Susan K, Forouzesh, University of Tennessee at Knoxville 

Judy Frank, Regional Council for International Education 

James S. Frey, Indiana University 

Dale Edward Gough, University of Maryland 

Mary Elizabeth Gwin, University of Mississippi 
John Henderson, Dickinson College 
Jon Heise, University of Michigan 
Mgria Jacobson, Hunter College 
Bonnie Kienitz, University of Wisconsin 
Ellen Kolovos, University of Michigan 
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Marcus Konick, Lock Haven State College 
DeanC. Lomis, University of Delaware 

Gary^. Lowe, University of Iowa ^ 

RobertsG. Marshall, Sweet Briar College 

Mary CaV Martin, University of Chicago 

Patrick Mkhem, University of Pittsburgh 

James Meiel^^ University of Nebraska at Omaha 

Michel MonrtOt, Carleton College , 

Ann Morgan, \exas Tech University 

William Mosher\ IVarren Wilson College 

Rose Nakamura, &5f/VVb5t Center 

Laurie Perry, California Stat^ University at Fresno 

Gilliam Pesche, Temple University 

Jather L. Peterson, Georgia State University 

Jeannette Philips Stanford University 

Doris E. Rauenhorst, Rosary College 

Gerhard Reimer, Goshen College 

Ann Rogers, Cornell University 

A. Frank SchWarz, Grand Valley StP.ttf College 

Charles^^llerr<5r//?/?e// College 

Mr. Agit Singh, Utopia University 

Brian John SmitK Wayne State University 

Sydne Yanko, California State University at Long Beach 

Colleen Zarich, University of Minnesota 

Alice Zinsmeister, University of Vermont 



Workshop Staff 

Donald BatcheSder, Experiment in International Living, Brattleboro, Vermont 

Jon Booth, Experiment in International Living, Brattleboro, Vermont 

John Lazarowski, Design Workshop, Brattleboro, Vermont 

Barbara Lewis, National Omirperson, SECUSSA, Chicago, Illinois 

Nancy McCormack, University of Temessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Marjorie Prentiss, Experiment in International Living, Brattleboro, Vermont 

Archer Schreiber, Council on International Educational Exchange, New York, Now York 

hloward Shapiro, Experiment in International Living, Brattleboro, Vermont 

John A. Wallace, Experiment in International Living, Brattleboro, Vermont 

Cheryl Wilfong, Experiment in International Living, Brattleboro, Vermont 

Resourco Staff 

John Bowman, Council on International Educational Exchange, New York^ New York 
John Duley, Justin Morrill College, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
Patricia Mcl ntyre. Office of Education, HEW, Washington, DC 
Pam Mitchell, Institute of International Education, New York, New York 

Workshop Recorders 

Mary Adams, Experiment in International Living, Brattleboro, Vermont 
Jean Allen, Experiment in international Living, Brattleboro, Vermont 
Jeanne 'Mello, Experiment in International Living, Brattleboro, Vermont 
Jill Potter, Experiment in International Living, Brattleboro, Vermont 
Jane Sch^iier, Experiment in International Living, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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American Council on Education (ACE) 
1 Dupont Circle 
Washington, DC 20036 

American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
National Campus 
Delaplane, VA 22025 

Council on International Educational Exchange (CI EE) 
777 United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 

Division of International Education 
Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, DC 20202 

Experiment in International Living (EIL) 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 

Educational Resources Information Center^R IC) X 
Superintendent of Documents ^ \ 
U.S. Government Printing Office / 
Washington, DC 20402 / 
or ^^\y , 

U.S, Department of Health, Education and V^glf^e 
Office of Education 
Bureau of Research 
Washington, DC 20202 
or 

General Services Administration 
National Archives & Records Service 
National Audiovisual Center 
Washington, DC 20409 

Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education (FRACHE) 
Suite 770, 1 Dupont Circle 
Washington, 0(1120036 



National Association of Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA) 
1860 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 

Department of State 
Washington, DC 20520 




Institute of International Education (HE) 
809 United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 



World Studies Data Bank 

Academy for Educational Development ' 

680 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10019 
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SAMPLE iNDEX CARD SYSTEM, University of TennoKeo 

The following series of index cards are one example of 
collecting information about the student to use in the 
counseling process. r 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
Ntmt^ 



Ctmpui Addrtts 

Permtntnt Addr^u 

Major ^ 

Minor . 



Dm — 
Phont . 
Phont . 



Undtrgrtduttt 12 3 4 Grtduatt 12 3 4 
(PktM circit YMr) 



Hobblti, Inttrttti.^ 

Langmpt Spttkmg Comprthtniion Writtno YMri Studitd 



tPittsa rttt yourMlf undtr MCh cttogory. £xc«iitnt, Good, Ptir, 
Poor) 

Ar«you Inttrttttd In ^Study Work or Trtvtl ovtrMti? 

Why do you went to go ovtrMas? ■ — 



Grtd« Point Avertgt . 



Dttti of PropoMd Trip. From. 



To_ 



Thenk Youl 



STUDY 



Ntmo . 

AddrtM. Ctmpui ^ 
# Ptrmanant. 



Dtt«_ 

Phont. 
Phont . 



i iy«tr i if All Mmtsttr [ j spring stmtitttr [ Itummtr [ Ilongtr 

Country (i) of Inttrtft 

Fltld(i) of Inttrtit ; 

[ ] U.S. [ ] tnroll dirtct fortign 

LtngutQt Spttking Comprthtniion Writing Yttri Studitd 



Progrtm Inttrttti. [ Jown ichpol'i program 

[ ] othtr tchool'i progrtm 

[ ] Indtptndont ttudy tt a fortign unlvoriity 
(BtmtiT|btr: tht Ungutgt of initructign it 
Itngutgt of tht couritry.) 

[ Ilcngutgt ttudy progrtmi ^ 

[ ]progrtmiconducttd In English (If avtiltbit 

[ ] indtptndont itudy 

[ 1 othtr (Pltttthiptcify). . 

Hov^idyou htar of program? ^ ^ ^ 

Do you know tnyont who itudltd ovtritas? 

Nttd etilitAnct? — ' 

Rtmarkt . ^-^^ 



WORK 



Namt 

Addrtis: Ctmpui. 



Ptrmtnont. 



Datt_ 
Phont ' 
Phont • 



^Country (i) 



[ ] y<^r [ ) itmttttr [ ] tummtr [ ] Icngtr 

Ltngutgt SpttkIng Comprthtniion Writing Yttri Studitd 



[ ] tu pr. [ ] ftrm [ ] hotti [ ] voluntttr 
Prtvioui Exptritnco 



othtr 



Special Skills. 



Goal. 



Know anyone who worktd ovtritai? . 



Nttd tultttnct?. 



Rtmtrki. 



TRAVEL 
Ntmt 



Addrtu. Campui. 



Ptrmtntnt . 



Dtto 

Phont 

Phont 

IDL StHoiSATA 



upat Stpti brpai YhC ISIC iSTCtouri 
CI EEtrHni Try. Agt. (X"pltn to um, O^bofort) 
[ ] fly [ ] tail 

$ [iCht [jAffty. [ 1 TGC .othtr 

Prtvioui [ I yti [ ] no 

Univ. Cht Inttrttt [ I yot [ 1 no duration dtit 

rlpai htch bui bycy mtcy ctr fly othtr 

Plan to ttko $ for . (Itngth of timt) 

Prwloui trlpi or knowltdgt 

Hostfl [ ] ltd. [ ] yth. ptntlon hottI b&b ctmp othtr 

Guidtbooki ' 



Nttd Atsitttnct. 



Remarki 
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TRAVEL AND WORK ABROAD 
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Africa for the hitchhiker. Information EAChange. Avail 
able from CIEE.Sl. 

Asia for the Hitchhiker. Information Exchange. Available 
from CI EE. $2. 

Australian Student Travel Guide. Australian Union of Stu- 
dents, 344 Victoria St., North Melbourne, Victoria. 
Available from CIEE. $1. 

Directory of Overseas Summer Jobs. Charles James. Nation- 
al Directory Service, 266 Ludlow Ave., Cincinnati, OH 
45220. 

Directory of Voluntary Organizations in International Vol- 
unt3ry Service. Coordinating Committee for Internation- 
al Voluntary Service, UNESCO, 1 rue Miollis, Paris 15e« 
France. $2 plus $2 for airmail postage. 

Europa Camping and Caravanning. Dieter Schmoll. Distri- 
buted by American Youth Hostels, Delaplane, VA 22025 
and by Campgrounds Unlimited, Blue Rapids, KS 66411. 
Revised annually. $4.00 plus 75 i postage east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.25 west of Mississippi from AYH; $4.50 plus 
35ii for special handling from Campgrounds Unlimited. 

Europe on $5 and $10^ Day. Arthur Frommer. Arthur 
Frommer, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 1001 1. 
Revised annually. $3.95. \ 

^ Fielding's Super-Economy Guide to Europe. Temple Field- 
ing. Fielding Publications, New York. Revisej/annually. 
S3.50. 

Fodor's Europe under $25. David McKay, New Y^o'rk. Re- 
vised annually. $4.95. 

Handbook Canada. Amiro-Rideout. Transglobular Founda- 
tion^, Box 4054, Station A. Toronto 1, Canada. 1972. 
. Available from CI EE. $1.95. 

How to Stay Healthy While Traveling. Bob Young, M.D. 
and Mary Young, R.N. Young Publishing Co. Available 
fromCJEE.S.I. 

International Youtl^ Hostel Handbook, Volume I and II. 
Internatlonal'Touth Hostel Federation. Distributed by 
American Youth Hostels, Inc., Delaplane, VA 22025. 

. Revised annually. Volume I, $2.60; $2.80 by airmail. 
Volume H $2.55; $2.65 by airmail/ 

Latin America for the Hitchhiker. lnforn;)atlon Exchange, 
Av'ailable from CIEE. $2.95. 

Let's Go: The Student Guide to Europe. Harvard Student* 
Agencies, Inc.. 4 Holypke St.. Cambridge, MA 02138. 
Revised annually. S3.95. 

Nepal on $2 a Day. Prakash Raj. Available from CIEE. S2. 

A New Journey to the East: Istanbul to Kathmandu for 
^0. Available from ClgE.^I. 
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Nicholson's Students' London. Robert Nicholson Publica- 
tions, 3 Goodwin's Ct., St. Martin's Lane, London, 
WC2N 4LL. Available from CI EE. $1 .95. 

The Official Student Travel Guide to Europe. SOFA, 136 
E. 57th St., New York, NY 10022. Revised annually. 
Free. 

Whatisthe ISTC? ISTC. Revised annually. Free. 

Teaching Abroad. Marjorie Beckles. ME, New York, $4. 

Workcamps. Coordinating Committee for International Vol- 
untary Service, UNESCO, 1 rue Miollis, Paris 15e, France. 
Free with three international postal reply coupons to 
cover postage costs. 

Your Future in Jobs Abroad. Elmer L. Winter. Richard 
Rosen Press, 29 E. 21st St., New York, NY 10010. 1968. 
$4. 



Publications of the International Student Travel Conference 
and Student Air Travel Conference 

The following ISTC and SATA publications are available 
from any member organization of the ISTC. The Council 
on International Educational Exchange is the only U.S. 
member of ISTC, SOFA represents a number of European 
members in the U.S. 

SATA: Programme of Student Flights. Student Air Travel 
Association. Published 3 times a^year. Free. 

f he Student Guide to Asia. Australian Union of Students. 
Available from CIEE. $2.95. 

The Student Guide to Singapore .d Malaysia. Australian 
Union of Students. 7Si. 

The Student Guide to Switzerland. Swiss Student Travel 
Office. .1 

Student Hostels and Restaurants. SSR for the International 
Student Travel Conference. Revised annually. $1. 

The Touring Student. NUSTS for the International Student 
Travel Conference. Revised annually. Free.* 
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Architecture . ^ 

Schools of Architecture Recognized by the RIBA (Royal 

Institute of British Architects). RIBA Publications, 

London, 1972. 25 pence. 
Arts 

American Art Directory, Jacques Cattel Press. R.R. Bowker 
Company, New York, 1 974, 332.00. ) 

Art Education: An International Survey. UNESCO, Pans. 

1972. $9.00. (can be purchased in the U.S. from Unipub) 

Cinematographic Institutions. UNESCO, Pans. 1973. S2.00. 
(can be purchased in the U.S. from Unipub) 

International Awards in the Arts. HE, New York. 

World Crafts Directory. World Crafts Council, New York. 

1973. $25.00r 

National Endowment for the Arts, Washington, DC 

Cultural sections of foreign embassies. 

Busin ess ' 

Opportunities for the Development of Cooperative Pro 
vjrams Involving American and European Schools of 
* Business and Management. David M.' Merchant. Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
Washington, DC. 1973. Free. 

U.S. International Directory of Hotel, Restaurant and Insti- 
tutional Schools, 1972-73. Council on Hotel, Restaurant 
and Institutional Education, Washington, DC, 197^. 
$1.00. 

*INSEAD, European Institute of Business Administration, 
Fontainebleu, FranCe 

Dentistry ' . 

Dentistry International. United States Dentists Going 
Abroad, American Dental Association Council on Inter- 
national Relations, Chicago, IL. 1971. Free. 

World Directory of Dental Schools. World Health Qrgar^za 
tion. 

Education - 

Fact Sheet on Special Education. Office o* Education. HEW. 

Washington, DC. 
Opportunities Abroad for Teachers. HEW. Wdihir.gt-.r, DC 

Internationa. Schools Services, 1 26 Alexander St., Princeton, 

NJ. ^ , 
TESOL, 455 Nevils Bidg., Georgetown University, Washing* 

ton, DC 20057. 



BncjineerinQ v » Scier)ce 

International Directory of Agricultural Engineering Institu- 
tions. Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Rome, 1968. $3.50 {can be purchased in the 
U.S. from Unipub) 
lAESTE, Columbia, MD. Traineeship program 
ICETEX, Carrera 3a. 18-24, Apartado Aereo 5735, Bogota, 
ColofPbia. Traineeship program. 

Bnvironme nt ■ 

Directory of Emironmental Programs Oversws ME. New 

York. \ 
World Directory of Environmental Education Programs 

Philip W. Quigg, ed. R.R. Bowker Company, New York. 

1973. $14.95. 
World Directory of Environmental Research Centers. 
^ William K. Wilson, M.D. Dowd and P. Sholtys. R.R. 

Bowker Company, New York, 1974. $20.25. 

L aw ^ — ^ 

Directory of Opportunities m International Law Jo*^" Bas 

, sett Moyre Society of International Uw. Charlottesville, 

' NC. 1972. $1.00. 

Academy of international Law, The Hague, Netherlands. 
Centers for European or International Studies at several 
European universities. 

Free University of Brussels, Belgium, 
International Law Center, 866, U.N. Plaza, Mew Y9lrk, NY. . 
Information about law scholarships. 

Library - — 

World Guide to Library Schools and Training Courses in 

Documentation. UNESCO, Pans. 1973. $9.00. (can be 

purchased in the U.S. from Unipub) 

Medicine _„_^ ~ 

Guide to Foreign Medical Schools. HE, New York. ^ 

International Medical Programi Available to American 
Students. Student American Medical Association Inter' 
national Health Committee, Rolling Meadows, IL. 1972. 
Free. . ^ 

Medlca^ Student-How to Go Abroad. Intci ndt»onal Ft'der 
Qtion of Medical Student Associations, Helsinki. 1974-75. 

Overseas Organizations Utilizing American Physicians . 

Abroad. Association of American Medical ColU^ges, 

Washington, DC. 1971. 
World Directory of Medical Schools. WHO. (available from 

the U.N. bookstore} 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY OVERSEAS 
by John A, Wallace 



A num!>er of factors lead to suggest that m the f utunb we 
^UMi hue more idiher ihan^iess emphasii on indepenueni 
study asxoad. For ihe pur pose of this study i define the 
term independent study as a per lod when the i^tudtjnl is 
not attending reguiar classes at any format institution tiut *^ 
engiig.ng in field stwdy, oDse'vaiion, research and/or anciiy 
tiis consonant with an approved plan relevant to that stu 
d^nf s total undefgraduate program", ii would exclude Iht^ 
overseas undirected and uiipianned pure experience, whtcf> 
wtiiie »t nriay be valuable does not involve study J 

There are three major factors which incline me to feel 
that we shau witness rapid growth m this area. 

1 . The over>saturation of the traditional Overseas mstitu 
tions With Itinerant Americans. France »s apparently 
blowing the whistle on this trend in 1975. Ii <s ob- 
vious that fewer foreign students wm be abie lu 
m^tncuiate at French universities m the futurit. And 
where France leads others are bound lo follow. 

2. In the developing nations of the world, university 
places ar^ avidly sought by the local population, ieav 
ing scant room for U S. visitors. 

3. Increasing numbers of U.Sk colleger and uoiveisu.fs 
fiave opened up their credit yi anting systems lu wff 
campus independent study programs, both in the 
U.S. and overseas, 

Ifft; devt^lopmeni of ifrfJependenl study opportun.l»t.:« 
ufvt'cscas is, howhT^er, a development whtch should be cuu 
tiontd f^r«^fuiiy Oy the involved «nst*tul»ons and enteied 
cautiously by the participating students. A numbei of pi^o 
ing questions need to be asked. 

Tha immediate answer to this question can be quite 
succinct-not everyorte. Independent siudy overseas 
demands not only the same degree of intellectual maturity 
expected of the student wtio purujes such worK m the home 
. envHonrr^nt, the foreign locus places a variety of strains 
upon him or her which require a tiic^Uct level of mot » vat sun 
and m*:iturtty. 

Tht* author sug-g^iSts the foJiowmg criteria a* being 
f Litrvant om?s to apply to th« studem who i;e€Ks jpprov^ji of 
a p<:nod of foreigji independent study. 

) . The student should have previously been a paaicipam 
m i,ome extended (at le^st two or thrt o months) form 
of ctoss culturai experience. Previcus exponenoji in 
xtii^' country to be* visited is obviously most dysirabkv 
Alternatively, there rnay ^av^ be«n experience in 
lamo other c^ountry or countries. Equally appropriate 
would tx* a hvihivworkingrstudy experience in a U.S. 
i^jb-culture Sigruficantly different from om\ own 
Much has been made in professional literature of the 
U'lm cuilurfc shuck' , The words have been thrown 
at a ^.nsiaiion uf prospective ifawuers nke a ba*dMi 
pfe<**ction ffom th»> Oracle of Delphi. '%Vatch out f|ii 



culture shock!" "Don't drink the water!" 'The na- 
tives Will steal you blind!". Culture shock may still be 
experienced by some American students m some en 
vironments (I still recall with traumatic tremors my 
first viSit to Calcutta!) but for most young Americans 
if. mo^t overseas settings the appropriate term is "cul 
tore strain". This I define as the constant, daily emo- 
tional pressure of functioning as the foreigner in a 
society whose values and mores are not second nature 
to the individual as are those of the society In which 
that individual has grown up. 

2. The student should be capable of functioning effec 
tively in the language of the host country. While sut> 
stantia! linguistic progress can be expect^ during an 
Overseas year or semester, there should be clear pre- 
departure language standards established and adhered 
to. An appropriate scale for such standards is that 
established by the Foreign Service Institute, widely 
refet red to the FSl lating. Using a range from 0 
(for little or no fluency) to 5 (for native speaking 
fluency) the FSl rating scale provides a series of de- 
:»ciipt«ve paragraphs against which an individual stu 
dents ability can be measured. The FSl ratings for 
"Speaking" ability and "Reading" ability are sum 
manzed in Chapter IV- The student who expects to 
carry out a completely independent study program in 
a culture where English is not spoken widely and well 
^lould at the very least enter into that study with 
FSl ratings of S 2, R 2. If he or she expecu to probe 
a research topic to significant depth, ratings of S-3 
and R-3 would be call€<J for. One author would go 
evKfk furt^ier. He rea)mmends that "a demonstrated 
degree of language fluency of ^Sl 3 bo the minimum 
for an applicant going (abroad) for the first time and 
4 for all others/' 

3. The student should have demonnrated within the 
home culture and society the ability to function inde- 
pendently on a research or study project before being 
encoiJraged ic attempt such activity in another cul- 
ture. As I indicated earlier, the philosopliy of inde- 
pendent study has spread to more and mere schools, 
colleges and universities, and an increasing number of 
young Americans now have the opportunity within 
their own country for an independent study course, 
quarter, semester or year. Some institutions will 
undoubtedly permit more than a year of such study 
tor the maturely self supportive student. It is through 
some such experience on the domestic ^ene that ♦ho 
student demonstrates a readiness to attempt indepen 
dent study oversfias. 

C P. Biair and others, * Responsibilities of the Foreign 
Scholar to the Local Scholarly Community". Education 
and World Affairs. New York. 1959, p, 73. 



4. The stu.demt should lay out general plarib, in adv<«nce, 
with academic peers and faculty advi&pis for the pro 
jectis) planned for overseas. Doing so might hava 
helped one young would be scholar from the egregi 
ous error of assuming that Strasbourg 15 a city in 
Germany, because of its Germanic last syllable, only 
to discover after her arrival overseas that her plans for 
study of a German education had brought her to a 
city in eastern France. Intelligent academic planning 
should precede the independent study overseas. The 
peripatetic student when overseas is far less able to 
turn to faculty and classmates for assistance than is 
the fellow student back "stateside" who can wait un 
tf! after nine o'clock at night at which time a fnendiy 
local telephone company will put the isolated student 
in touch with alma mater. Such is denied the overseas 
scholar, who is therefore more dependent upon care 
ful advance plans, well thought out schedules, and 
lists of helpful contacts. Bright red tights ar^d 
"TILT" signs should flash when a student remarks, 
"Well, I'll just wander around and look things over 
before I decide what I want to do «n my independent 
work overseas". The pms are magnetised agamit hit, 
ever hitting the educational jackpot. 
- Tr.c above paragraphs both implicitly and expltc»t^ 
suggest that independent study overseas iS for the m.nor ay, 
not the majority, of young Americans. For those who m^vl 
the qual»fications, however, it can be the most significant 
educational experience of a li*e-timc. Hopefully thii, cidim 
vhW be borne out in the pages which follow 

l/lhat typt^s of mdtpendent projects can best be efffx ted 
overseas^ 

The t-asiest and quickest response to this quei^tjon ^ 
negative exclu^iion mdependent study ovejseas should not 
be budt around resourc^ri mort^ readily available in a U S 
library than they are abroad The author has seen Jar too 
many Amenojn students set off on overseas ^dependent 
projects, carrying with them a list of books around vvhjch 
the study project is based, only to find that the needed 
books were inaccessible in the hot»it country. U S students 
are apt to fmd to their dismay that library privileges may be 
dented them, that necessary translations* are out of print, 
th^t ovurnighr twrrowmgis prohibited, or even that a stu 
dentstnkeor coup d'etat has closed the libraries mdefin toly 

A Si.-cond nti^ative ne^^s jlso to be stret^yjd oviirt.»jd'. 
independent :;tudv activities should avo.d exploiting the 
h^A nation and fts, residents for pufpo>ei» of the study. , It r. 
even perhaps an apocryphal story, hut om- thinks of the 
Navajo tribesman who lemarked recently, "On our rtn^erva 
tion, thv? ^^ocial scientists and students /iutnur hhr Ihr* ar.t 
dent Nava(os". It would b*: quite tasy to parapnrai>e th.a 
comment in *:ome of thu overseas communities whvtt' U S 
tmtitutian; h»jrve set up ^tudy centers und in which thty en 
couraijv.' their ^tudt nt^t to our y out supervised riii>e..irch pru 
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The author recalls one proposed independent study pro- 
ject which was a potentially lethal example of this The * 
young lady who submitted the pioposal stated that the 
subject of her research was going to be "Suicidal Tendencies 
Among French University Students". The early pages of 
her proposal were relatively innocuous, suddenly one 
stumbled over her major mtenjJed data source. This was to 
be a questionnaire with a variety of "prompting" questions, 
ending with tfie request, "Imagine that you are going to 
commit suiCide this evening. Write a letter to a friend or 
family member explaining why you rhmk this is the jdeal 
solution to, your personal problems". Surprisingly, this 
approach had been approved by her major professor at a 
major New England university and it was left to staff mem^ 
bersof The Experiment's §choQl for International Training 
to convince the young laay that her study was an uriwar 
ranted intrusion into French culture, capped by a question 
naire that conceivably might have triggered someone s sui 
cide. 

Moving from definition by exclusion to definition by 
mclu^on, there are ^ variety of types of projects v,^hich aie 
appropriately relevant to overseu;, independent study. 
1 . Piojects which are centered around observation and 
analysis of a contemporary society. At home stu 
dents can read books, see films, talk to people who 
have visited another culture, overseas study makes it 
possible for them to form their own impressions 
rather than relying upon the writing and editings and 
memories of others. An outstanding example of such 
projects IS the book, Chan^eaux, A Villaga in Anjou 
in which Prof Laurence Wyhe and a group of his 
Haivard undergraduate students faithfully mirror a 
contemporary French community and Us recent past 
Each facet of the culture was studied and repotted on 
by an individual student, Wylie himself ser\'ed as a 
project advsor and editor. "Our mam tool ha:^ been 
that of participation-observation. We lived in Chan 
^oaux and rc^corded what we learned. Several ot us 
kept lournahand held notes. "^ 
2 Projects which seek to build affective learning to sup 
plement previous cognitive experiences. In this cjite 
gory one would place ail tho.e learning experiences 
designed to broaden the student s knowledge by en 
couraging personal involvement man environment 
out of v*fiich has emt rgid an idea, a book, a v;ork of 
jrt condition, or a point of vim previously exarnm 
ed on the home front. Ai samples oUhis catcfjory ol 
projects the followmoi are suggested./ 
a The fine arts student whose previous confacts v^ith 
European .jrl and ar^itecluie hdve been in the 
form of Kodachromo st'des and who has heriru cp^ 
Utn European mui^iciun^ only on tape>, wMI 



L jurence Wylie. Chanzeaux, A Vil^ig^ in Anjou. Harvard 
UniverMty Press, Cambndgu, 1966. p, Kit. 
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^iiM,'i9t' iiofn d weU pluoaed independent Jtudy 
program w»th deepened <ippa'C<at«on and know- 
ifdgtr dfler st't?»ng and hearing the ongmc-d*^ in 5ittu 
D. An drchaeoiogy fnd|or may have acquired a great 
deal of mform^tiorxcoricermng excavation tech- 
niques, thi> mtoimation will become mucbAnou: a 
part of permanent thought patterns after/ne has 
participated m a dig' in Mexico jr 
c. In an Economics course on a U.S. campus a stu- 

1 dent may read about and discuss the effects of m 
port quutas on foreign manufacturers, viSits tu 
^^oitst>urg, Germany* wih add iiigmficant depth ui 
meaning to what ha^ been studied m clasi*. 
d The man-made scenery may have changed Sin^t: 
Napoteon s time, but the student with a deep inlei 
est in I9th century history wiil broaden his under 
standing in many ways if he or she follow^ thu 
route of (he Emperur during his ex(.ittng and dta 
matic hundred day^ of return to power. 

3 P'ojecis wntcn for their completion demand re:>auri.es 



available oniy m another country. Such resources are 
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ieis apt to t>e scholarly tibfanes than humri re'>uurce:s, 
people who live, wurk and educate m a different en 
vnonment than continental United States. A student 
might, for example, begin the study of lnd»a'Pakistan 
reidti'^rii m the home campus library. It is protMbte. 
however, that the project may oest be fleshed out 
by indj^pendeiit study m those twucounlues, dibcu^v 
♦I 19 tha js:>ues whith separate them and the interest.^ 
whftn they share in cummon. The scholar thus gets 
information first hand, in a Similar ve»a research gr^ 
the ^.ubject of the open classroom migh* well begm 
witn books and maga^invi m the United States. Phai^e 
twu of ^uch d :»tudy cuuid weil involve visil& to sume 
of the British schools in which the concept of the 
open classroom' first found expression. 

4, Projects, u<^uaiiy centered around langoage and htero 
ture, which for their fruition requite a penod of 
living^^ working studying in a foreign language envauu 
menl One inteiesting project of this nature was set 
up by a F r<;nch majoJ who souijht to assess the hnguis 
tic iriterpenetfation yf English into French and Frctith 
into English. Hei program ultimately involved five 
months in France, listening for E.*gii»h words in tht 
current French vernaiulai, then a similar period ir^ 
England wnm* she -.tayed on the alert for French a», 
qu!S»tion^. In neither case could ^» t ^tudy ha^t bfc>,f» 
successful without FSI 3+ m French 

5. Projects which hinge on cooperation Uurvx a particuiai 
overseas institution. Some of the greatet>l ».ontiibtt 
t«ofrj to the so tailed ''Green Revolution" havt bt:K.\* 
made by the International Rice Research institute .r* 
tht> Philippines. An agronomy mujor» particularly 
concerned With problems of nee production, miQht 
vifell feel ttiat the IRRI operation m the PhilippmL-s is 
the only place m the world where he cauld frnd th-^l 



combination o! experimental science and committed 
researchers that alone could match the demands of 
his study Such institutions as the British Museunm. 
the Vaticaa L.brary, the Scandinavian Peace Research 
ln:,t*tute. the Hydrographic Institvjte at Grenoble are 
others that come to mmd m this category 

IVhere should students go overseas on independent research 

fjrofCCtS? 

A good pait of the answer to this question has been sub- 
sumed under the pievious one. Where a student should go 
must in most cases be dictated by the nature oi his projeHrt. 
One wouldn't study rice culture m Sweden, the Napoleonic 
hundred days * in Mexico, r.ui plan on doing peace research 
in the Philippines. 

There are thousands of students m U S. colleges and uni 
veiiiltes. howevei. whose interests are not highly specialized 
jod yet who seek the privilege of indepehdi*nt study over 
seas. Many are quite catholic m their tastes and interests, 
they have reasonably adequate backgrounds m two or three 
academic areas, they seek and need guidance on where best 
to plan for independent study m a foreign culture For 
them there jie a numl>ei of "caveats" which should be 
spelled out at this time. 

^ 1, Authoritarian political systems, be they identified as 
as Fascist, Communist or iome other form of "ist" do 
not look With favor upon some aieas of study, either 
tiy theii own university students or by temporary edu 
cationai emigrants from the United States. An Amer 
ican student might be ternbly eager to study the hai 
son between the Falange and Opus Dei m Spain, the 
Franco regime would be eqoaii> **^ner to shut all 
duurb in the face of suCh a study ^ One %vould not go 
to Prague expecting to secure access to any govern 
nfignt-documents pertaining to the "Dubcck spring". 
It iS doubtful that the Duvaher regime m Haiti, pure 
or U\\ would welcome an American student seeking 
material for a political science paper on "Confession 
Techniques of the Ton ton Macoutes", (The current 
student generation in the United States, m its visceral 
reaction to the war in Viet Nam, has often referred to 
Ameuka" a:- being a fascist state. The attempt to 
pui ,»ue scholarly independent study under a truly 
authoritarian regime might conciJivabfy lead some of 
our young people to put the c back m Amcnca. while 
hopefully not yielding up any of their ^eal to reform 
and reorient our prrorities.) 
2. Tfhert lu no Woman s Lib and there are few liberated 
women m man/nat«onj to whtch a female student 
might go on an indt: pendent study program. Once 
outMde Nuri^ America and Western Europe, women 
*»lud:;nts may find tht^mselvt:'> back m the I9th cen 
tury (1*1 tvi'fi earlier otH'] insofar a> the nghtu and 



privileges ot women are concerned. It is true that in 
most of the world's capitals and other nnajor cities, 
the flow of foreign visitors and their relative anonym^ 
ity have produced a mild degree of homogeneity m 
the position of women. Once away from the major 
cities in such countries as India, Greece. Nigeria, Iraq, 
Of Portugal, for example, the woman student might 
find that if she smoked, held hands in public, wore 
hot-pants or mini skirts, or failed to give precedence 
to the male of the species, her attempts to penetrate 
the culture for purposes of her study project might Le 
completely fruitless. 
3, Of equal concern with the postion which another 
society takes on the rights of women is lt» prevailing 
attitude on drugs and narcotics. Students whose 
personal search for truth has led them to reliahce on 
drugs are well-advised to avoid all but a very few for 
etgn nations. Penalties for "use and possession" are 
high in the United States; they are infinitely greater in 
many other nations, where enforcement of stf ict con 
trol laws may be 3 matter of political policy {e.g. Yu- 
goslavia. Poland, Cuba) or deeply held religious beliefs 
(Greece. Egypt, India). 
4- Outside of western Europe there are only a very few 
nations, notably the Anglophone countries of Africa, 
where a successful independent study program can be 
pursued without at least an FSI 3 rating in the native 
language After what was said earlier in this chapter 
concerning the need for language competence, this 
point IS obviously redundant. Experience indicates, 
however, that there are many well- motivated students 
(and equally well motivatcd advisors) who ar*» con 
vinced that their obvious sincerity and love for hu 
manity is sufficient to stimulate all who meet them to 
lapse into English. It d painful fact for us English 
speakers to face up to, but only about 15% of the 
population of the world {and one third of that 15% 
live m the United Siutes) can function m the English 
language. It is eq^jally painful that what the student 
has learned in t^te traditional classroom may fall ^hort 
of what he needs m the field. 

"What they are not often prepared for, however, is 
coping w'th the language in the variety of leveb. d.a 
tects. accents and special situations that characterise 
actual life in the country. The language uxed m the 
classroom differs markedly from that encountered »n 
tho market place or m citv hall. When the cchuiar 
f'nds that his langu^g*? skill inadequate and more 
lan»3uage trainmg is essential, the despondency and 
-^nt^j of imminent fjilure resciU.ng from this can be 
qui?!-' serious both for the mdiViduuJ and the project. ^ 



3 Robert Ward and others, "Studyiiig Politico Abfo,id'\ 
L»tlle, Brown and Co., 8o4on, 1964. p. 50, 
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It may seem to many readers that with this "cave 
at" on essential language skills the author seeks to post 
an OFF LIMITS sign on 85% of the world. "How can 
1 go to an Arabic speaking country? They don't offer 
Arabic at my college." Actually, with the strides 
made in language teaching during the past two dec- 
ades itjs increasingly feasible for the student to enroll 
in an intensive language program and make significam 
progress m a surprisingly short time. One specialist in 
this area has prepared a rough table of equivalents in- 
dicating how much progress the average student can 
expect in a limited period of intensive study. Se^ 
Table 1 in Chapter IV. 
5, There are many nations where iHe project of an Amer- 
scan student may suffer from restrictions of diet and 
climate. The self-confidence of the average young 
American confronted with this isstic is a mixed bless- 
ing. He or she has sufficient maturity and poise not 
to be deterred by "old wives' tales"«'this is a positive 
asset But if self-confidence produces an attitude. 
"Don't worry at>cut tm, \ can eat anything they give 
me/' the result could be damaging and perhaps even 
fatal. Rural wells, village sewage disposal, unwastted 
raw f^^uits and vegetablCi^, drin'KS cooled fay ice from 
the local bilh3r7,ia factory, unpasteurized dairy pro- 
ducts-these are sohk- of the hazards which await the 
student in most areas of Asia, Latin America and 
Africa. The student who participates in somu form ot 
groups prootam is asswred advice, supervision and 
assistance from peers and from those v;ho direct the 
program. The independent student must rely on self- 
discipline, a characteristec which does not always cor- 
relate highly with self-confidence. Extremes of cli- 
mate alGO demand a response vifhich is a happy blend 
Ci humility, eagerness to learn, and adaptability to 
local customs. To update an old saw. "(Ifl only mad 
dogs and Englishmen go out in the noonday sun. 
[there must be a reason) ". 

llhat length is jppropnati^ for an overseiis mdepenaem 
studi^ project? 

A rough rule of tht*mb holds that overseas indijpen 
dent study pioject will require 20'bO% more time than a 
Similar study or rer.earch would consume m the student ^ 
hcjme country. Reasons for this ^re obvious. First of all, 
there is the language problem mentioned atjove. S^rcondiy, 
ifw .*tud:nt unkss he or she has had long previous expcn 
eno* *t\ the host na»ion-f jces the time comuming task of 
ti»ming to terms with a broad spoctmm of nwciiitural pat 
term!^ These pattt^rns-^of diet, time sense, human relations 
protocol, regulation-all can impinge upon the ability of the 
student to accomplish a self-selected task with nornin.il 
celerity Thirdly, the independent student is far* from tht* 
usudi source of academic advice and assistance. He may not 
be ablf to ring up his major advisor and <isk. "Can you giv»' 
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me soriK) help m vntmg up an ^ppomtirsnt wilK the I Indei 
Secretary. \ can't seem to g^t a word in wah hi*:= appoint 
hients advisor/' 

II li not lK» college undtc graduate aione whu faces a 
time-stretch in his uideptnd^jnl study pft;^^^. P--t*f<en..td 
scho^dr* ?5»ive o*t9n repurieu itit 5»ame {^eii'^MHtiiff*. Or^. 
ot them expresi.».c^ it ihvi». H wt^re mcdsurc «!dapt»ai»u4A .1. 
term^ or the degree to which ^ person feels Hi home in ^ 
:uit;i9n pidct *5nd dii^^nic thai the efJei^tivenesiof the iidd 
vvGfKer Si posiiwely d^foi-i^led A*th *h»*> f^^jimg. men opt, 
muin dfcUivenci^ in thj:r study wvgi not ^tldineo t^nUl jhe 
fifth or Sixth ntunlh ir^ the f#cild"/^ 

Anothei phidseft k somswhai ditfer^ntly but *>o 
chanr^e .n srripha^s. Foi mos' of ui i^ysearu* time .i^f udd 
ts a precious commodity. Somw ioss lof timel is i.ievit«iba'. 
a »s JKJilt into :ne situation andlm the prot>lem% pefSi*i*<ii 
adjusimerit abi o?d which tftferyoie must »ace ami deal w-th 
for himself."^ 

As was brought ous earlier, the cl^oice tor ;h«j indepen- 
dent studsnt «s «07 5 wido 'O'ee-a :^emester vt a year. Yea* 
icng independent study projects uYerj»eas have m ih*? past 
generally heen confined to ccttege juti^ws and seniors. 
They, after all, ar« the one$ who have studsed a major field 
to sufticient d^pth to have the backgrout^d on -^^hich 4in tn 
tensive study can be based. Fresr^men a:td sophomor-t;?' 
the other har^d, primarily engaged as thsy are m their f moi 
two year^k ot general educotion ritould appro pnatesy 
select less intensive and specialized projects, most of which 
are capable of completion withm an ^^demic semester. 

A few institutions permit the student to submit more 
than a semester or a year ot inoependoni study toward'* ful 
tiiiment of graduation requirements, One-Fnends World 
College-has built its entire program arourtd th^ thesis that 
the student snould spend nearly aM of his undergraduate 
years m a series of foreign envirgnmcnts. In doing fo, how- 
ever, mat mstiiution has of tsn been guilty of sending siu 
dents atxoad with the feeling that other societitss wuuid 
maKe fevv demand's on them because they wouid bf, nig 
too rapidly from Mexicu. to Kenya, to Britain, to India, to 
Japan to have time to learn ihe local language or ad^pt 
themselves to local cuUumi patterns. The adaptiv*i. self 
disciplined, self motivated student emeigr. from an expei* 
ence 2»uch ds that of F r tends World College with a bioad 
educat«un and a a<iep serise of invyivement m hu.Ti^futy. the 
(ev^ well baiartced student drops out. turns inward lathei 
than outwdf 0» or goes native in any particular country 
which appeal to him mure than tht; others 



^ Oennison Nash, "A Community m Ltmbo". hidiana Uni 
vi.*rsity Pres^. Bloomington, 19/0 

^ Ward. Op. cit., p. 62 
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Wnat (S the *.o$t ot Oi^&rse^s m<it:?^endeni %ti.u, } 

Implicit »n the question of c^-^it is the unstated v.oroljary, 
are such exweue^ces a*ar ible o» U to t^a V^eltto dojrtu 
deni* Thertj a^c two types of cv;st i^iclc*s invoisffetl^directa 
OMi-ot-po''/-'.et costs for transportatior., hous.n^. food, fntei 
tuinment, medical care, etc. dsid mdirpNi overhead costs of 
the *itudent's home institution, 

Oirect costs cji^ ger>5?rally eo-y to CA^imate *n advance. 
Any travt?! agency can pfOviuc estim^t'^s on inter natiuiidl 
travel toS'S. Si'.ce mdsip^^ndcnt study i^rograms abroad are 
usuallvf of such ^ongth as to place them eut^Jde the limits of 
the vaiiOus excursion teres, t^c uidcpenden: ^tuderit 
Will otien enij up prf> »ng mo<e fo» travel than the summ;.-r 
uav^itng fc'.iow student who stay? within the 45 or 60 ^x^ 
opce; limit on exc;irsion fares. Unte-is these special fares 
are available, the student sh.^uld plan on an 3ver5£i« of '^ ti 
per mile for internati&ri<j! trcvel costs. The dream of getting 
i job on 3 ship or buying a chieap freighter p?5sage dies hard- 
evtn at seven m aight cents <> mile airlines are cheaper than 
If e^9^,^if s and the maritime unions take a jaundiced view of 
coWt'^ students who seek shipba;jrd jobs and would thus 
deny employmenV to a uiMon member. 

Once overscan the wandering scholai' (or the non v;/^nder 
ing one) will usuAlJy f ir>n housing aveiiaJiple at r^it^^s ranging 
f»om $3 per day ir^ countries such Mexico or Indl^. to as 
nuich as $6^$10 \^ high cost countri^ra such as Sweden, 
Italy 0^ Japan. It 45usterity is the goal, 11 can be done mere 
cheaply - bat t^usterity can carry with iPa squalor which 
iTia> \n >he long run force the ascetic student to spend on 
mediC^it carfc all th^t was sawed b> ijpting for the cheapest 
.available room und bed. It's largely a matter of taste. 

Even more closely related to taste is the matter of food 
costs The U.S. sluda:^ going overseas is well advised before 
going to purchase an International Student Identky Card 
With such an identification in his pocket ori^ may t^wyeMgible 
to edt in thfi student fcstai^ianh subsidized by many foreign 
gcivcmmerits and uhr^fef ^a^es. The least one can expect is to 
ber{{,'i«t ffom special student admission rates to many over 
seas cultural events and institutions. 

V*/ith 01 Without a student identity card the slcdcnt 
sh iuld count on a daily meal budget ranging from $2.00 per 
Jay to as much as $6.00 per day. Much depends on how 
many meats ate self prepared as against those purchased \u 
i-estauiants.^ A passing word to macrobiotic dieters and 
natural fo^d enthusiasts it may be a lonely timt' overseas, 
there are few places m the world where such cuisine is avail 
able. 

Local travel in pursuit of the study project, or for recre- 
ational purposes, will almost Invariably bo chec?»^cr overseas 
than in the U.S. Public ground transportation by rail and 
. bus IS widely available and rarely does its cost average more 
than three or four cents per mile. And whether riding a 
Greek vintage bus of the early 1930's, Japan's Tokkaido 
express tram, or the SNCF commuting train from Colombes 
to Paris, the student is involved more deeply in the hoit cul- 



ture than by flying over it at Mach .90 m a Boeuig oi Duug« 
(as alu sTimi m tu be. 

Public transportation ts widely su^ized in the rest of 
thv^ world; so nedical care. The careful student will se 
cure before departure some form of illness and accident m 
surance. C051S for which range from S5 to $10 per month. 
The ^^ifference is reflected in the extent of coverage, not 
xbe coverage hi accideni<;l death or that unlikely event so 
dear to the hearts of insurance salesmen "loss of both eyes 
and both arms", Litit the basic coverage of expense growing 
out of sprained ankles, unforeseen appendectomies, fore 
soe<^ gastro intestinal ailments with such coy names as 
Delhf bslly, Moittezurrta's Revenge, and Turkey Trots, or 
heat exhaustion. 

Car?fu! budgeting for overseas independent study also 
reqtnres an allov-'ance for admissions and entertainments. 
Thcugit such activities are generally cheaper than one would 
expect them to be Id the United StaJes,' their very cheapness 
often tempts the student ^nio far more plays, museums, 
concerts and other ovents thar would be indulged m back 
on home campus. Such a spending money item in the bud 
get also covers launuf y. postage, books, gifts for friends and 
relatives, and 2 reasonable amount of socializing. 

Th<* direct expense package thus adds up to total costs 
r3tner dose to boatding student costs at public U,S, colleges 
a«td universities and somewhat les** than costs at a private 
institution. 



Budget Guidtlmes One Semester 



Item 


Minimum 


Maximum 


International Travel 


S 400 


Sl,300 


Housing 


320 


550 




200 


550 


Local Travel 


40 


200 


Medical ano Insurance 


30 


50 


Pocket Money allowance 


150 


300 




$1,140 


S2,950 



The minimum figures above apply to nearby countries in 
Latin America and western Europe, the maximum would 
cover travel to any point in the world and a comfortable 
standard of living while there. Most students will end up 
between the minimum and maximum figures, closer to the 
former than to the latter. 

To the direct costs of the overseas program must be aod- 
ed the charges for the indirect and overhead costs of the 
college or university which the student attends or which has 
approved the overseas program. In some cases there will be 
no such charge; the college will permit the student to with 
draw for a semester or a year, allow complete freedom in 
setting up a program, and award academic credit on the re- 
turn. Most institutions, however, have discovered that there 
are costs involved in overseas independent study projects 
and have set up a scale of fees to assist them in meeting these 
costs. Initially, there are instructional costs involved in en- 
couraging one or more faculty members to devote consider- 
able time to helping the student plan a program. 



At the other end, there are tirpe-costs involved tor the 
same or other faculty-members who are charged with evalu- 
ating the student's overseas work and determining what 
credit, if any, is to be awarded. In between come a variety 
of what might be termed fuzzier costs. Did a late decision 
on the student's part to enroll in independent study cause 
an empt^ dormitory bed which the college might otherwise 
have filled? Is the student permitted to take with him any 
college-owned books, periodicals, research papers, to assist 
the overseas work? How often whije^away does he or she 
write for advice, submit progress reports for evaluative puK. 
poses, expect a visit from an overseas faculty member? Is 
financial aid provided bv the college vvhile abroad, even 
though academic credit is uncertain until the post-return 
evaluation. If so, is the college gambling scholarship money 
which It could better control by investing m a pampus-based 
student? All these are issues which confront the institution- 
and for which it may levy an appropriate charge. 

One institution with a heavy program of overseas inde- 
pendent study programs, the School for International Tram- 
ing of the Experiment in International Living, reports that 
students who transfes from other colleges into its overseas 
programs for one semester pay an average overhead fee to 
their parent institutions of |ust under $100 per semester. 
This IS for an ' open" program. |n the case of a ' closed" pro- 
gram, as for instance that of the University of Illinois, the 
indirect costs are covered by requiring the student to enroll 
in a course labelled LAS {for Liberal Arts and Sciences) 299. 
The tuition paid for this course registration is presumably 
set at high enough level to cover the indirect costs which 
the university jncurs through its program of Independent 
study abroad. 

Summanr 

If I were asked to summanze this paper with one word, 
the word I Vi/ould use would be "care". Obviously what I am 
pleading for is that the SECUSSA advisor exercise care in 
counseling students who seek an independent study oppor- 
tunity overseas. Care must be shown in selecting students, 
in defining appropriate projects, in assuring the ability to 
communicate in the host language, in planning budgets, in 
selecting an area, and in evaluating the work performed. 
Independent study is apparently a permanent and desirable 
facet of U.S. higher education. What needs to be stressed Is 
that no study is quite so independent as that performed 
many thousand miles from the home campus in a new cul- 
ture, a foreign language, and without the institutional 
supportive resources that characterize group programs. For 
the appropriate student it can be the most significant educa- 
tional experience since the first grade-the function of .the 
foreign study advisor is to identify and assist that appropri- 
ate student. \ 



6 Christopher G. Duffy, "Individualized Overseas Programs 
for Undergraduates", International Educational and 
Cultural Exchange, Vol. VII, No. 1, Summer 1971. 
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LEARNING HOW TO LEARN THR 
CULTURAL EXPERIENCE 
fay John S. Duley 



H A CROSS- 



Some Common Goals of Cross Cultural Learnmg and 
' Assumptions of th|S Paper Relative to the Best Learnmg 
Constructs: 

A. Somejcommon goals of cross cultural learning are to. 

1. Help people improve their ability to function effec- 
tively in a soc;^al environment different from the 
one th6y are familiar with. 

2. Help students identify and describe the values of 
their own culture, those of another culture and be- 
come aware of the effect these have on behavior, 
individual and corporate. ^ 

3. Help people become aware of their own values, the 
* importance thDy have for their own behavior and 

evaluate them by comparing them with those held 
by other people. 

4. Provide th^ opportunity for students to learn about 
^ the socio-political-economic-aesthetic aspects of 

another culture by direct experience of them. 

5. Help students use the experience of another culture 
for their own personal growth and development m 
decision-makinst-^ritteilcommunication, self- 
understanding, and self-reliance. 

B. There are certain assumptions we have made>in con- 
structing the cross cultural learning experience in Jus- 
tin Morrill College, These are: 

1. People need a means for structured reflection in % 
order to maxhmze the learnmg available to them in 
the cross cultural setting. 
• 2. Most peopl^ursue a "wait and see'* policy in a 
strange social environment rather than undertake 
self initiated inquiry, 

3. In a cross*cultural environment, the learning is max- 
imized to the extent that individuals are on their 
own and are responsible for their own actions and 
learnings. 

4. People learn best in an open, flexible situation m 
which the emphasis is on self-initiated learning 
with a limited basic structure of accountability ^ 
provided, 

b. People learn best by trying to figure out on their 
own how to learn before you tell them how others 
have done it. 

Lducatfonai objectives of the e^fjettential component of a 
cross-cultural learning experience. Objectives related to 
cultuial understanding. Students should improve the.r 
abilities in: 

1. Perception» 

2. Reading non-verbal communication. 

3. Value Clarification. 

^ 4. Information source development. 

5. Cultural understanding. 




Objectives related to personal growth and development. 
Students should improve their abilities in: 

1. Written communication. 

2. Decision making. 

What the student needs to do to maximize the learning 
that is possible in a cross cultural experience.: 

A. Record what goes on by keeping a journal. A journal 
is what I would call "personal writing", i.e., you write 
down what has meaning for you, why, and think about it 
with pen in hand. It is a written record of observations, 
reflections on and feelings about happenings, ideas, and/or 
questions. It is a very significant means of self exploration 
and discovery in which you write about your innermost 
".thoughts and feelings, not for some other eyes, but for your 
own. It provides the opportunity to be harshly honest with 
yourself and to get it out into the open in a way less costly 
than revealing yourself to another person. For some people 
a journal is a writing practice book and it can be of great 
significance to anyone who wishes to develop his skil[s as a 
writer and communicator. For this purpose you try out 
various ways of expressing thoughts, experiment with the 
power of different words and forms. VlUjat do you write 
down in a journal? Frequently the best ^tries are records 
of observations, feelings, random notions, family and per- 
sonal things. Here are some suggestions from Keven Bridge, 
a writing teacher in Justin Morrill College. "Give some time 
to serious philosophizing, try to define the goals and values 
that really matter to you, describe your roommate, Mst 
your complaints on a bad day, the things you arc graceful 
for on a good day, describe someone you Ipve or respect, 
describe the same scene when>Jn two different moods, jot 
down and commentupon striking quotations, describe your 
reaction to a movie or a book or a play. Copy out signif i- 
carjt qM5ies from a book and comment on them, analyze 
some popular singer or groups, or popular poetry, record 
your dreams, record and comment on significant ideas from 
books and courses." This kind of personal writing can and 
should help you pull together all the seemingly conflicting 
stimuli which bombard you, from a passage in a textbook in 
Asian history to a conversation in the Grill, from a lecture in 
a letter from your parents, from the President's press con- 
ference to the songs in a new album: stimuli which partly 
illumine, partly define each of us and then restructu/e and 
re-order our perception of reality. But you have got to do 
more than record these impressions. You've got to invest! 
gale their importance, the#i mfluenai, the psychological 
reality they represent. You do this kind of investigating by 
asking yourself questions about their meaning and trying to 
write down some answers whtch satisfy you at the moment. 

Since not everyone finds keeping a journal a practice 
they come by naturally, let me suggest a much more limited 
kind of journal to keep as an aid in maximizing learning 
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while »n the field. It is a method developed by Dr. Helen 
Graven o Political Science professor at the University of 
Michigan, Dearborn. She asks her students to record four 
things their journals each day a perception, feelings, one 
question you asked of the people you work with or live 
with, and a fantasy. 

B Work on cross cultural learning skills and on skills 
related to personal growth and development Most of the 
skills I indicated eyiier are related to cultural understanding 
and the development of those individual skills wiU improve 
your awareness and understanding of the structures and the 
values, feelings, and attitudes of people in another culture 
and the ways these influence behavior. The first of these 
has to do with Improving your perception. This means that 
you have to learn how to make and record observations tha 
are factual and accurate and which convey the meaning and 
feeling tones of environments, events, and states of being. 
Another has to do wltnVleveloping information sources and 
networks. You havli to be able to identify likely sources of 
informatiorT;iBvaluate their dependability and usefulness 
and develop an inter related network of key informants and 
sources within the social environment. One way to evaluate 
your capability in this is through the use of the Critical Inci- 
dent Technique. You should be able to describe the process 
by which you developed an information source network, 
plot ft on a flow chart and evaluate the network indicating 
possible sources which'could be added or other leads which 
might have been followed up. Another competency which 
will help you in cultural understandmg\is value clarification. 
By values I mean those convictions and priorities which are 
a significant part of the bases for an individual's or society's 
decisions or actions. You should be aware of your own 
values and value commitments and understand those of 
other individuals and cultures. One way to become aware 
of your own values and those of another culture is to identi* 
fy decisions you make while in the field which are difficult 
and l#whjch the difficulty stems from conflicting personal 
values. Once you identify the conflicting values you should 
describe why you hold them and how they came to be im- 
portant to you. Having gained some experience in this you 
will be able to identify situations where the values of your 
culture are in conflict with those of the culture in which ' 
you are a guest. You can use the Crjtical Incident Technique 
as a means for reporting the analyses. 

The reading of non*verbal communication is an impor- 
tant element in cultural understanding. Messages are com* 
municated both by the physical and social environment and 
the body language of people. You can improve your capa- 
bilities in reading non verbal communication by consciously 
W9rklng at it. You should try describing various environ- 
ments and the^ood they convey, and hypothesize as to the 
possible messages being communicated. You can check 
these hypotheses out in a couple of ways:* compare your 
ideas with two other foreigners and by discussing it with 
two inhabitants of that social environment. You can do a 
similar thing with, people-related non-verbal communication. 



Describe an incident in which you are not sure what is being 
said by the mannerisms and gestures vpu observed, hypothe- 
size as to their possible meanings, chejck them out by com- 
parison with the experience of^two other non-residents of 
that culture and by applying the hypothesis in two other 
similar situations to see if they explain the behavior ade- 
quately. Again the Critical Incident Technique can be used 
forVeporting and analyzing your attempts to use these skills. 

What kind of preparation can a college provide for this 
kind of learning? I would say that there are four basic 
things which can be done, clearly define your educational 
objectives, give students some n>eans of structured reflec- 
tion, teach them how to use it, and simulate what you want 
them to do while in the field. We do the simulation in part 
by dropping students off individually in small Michigan 
communities for a day and ask them to use their own imag- 
ination to learn as much about that community as they can 
In a day's tinie. At the next meeting of the seminar we ask 
them what techniques they used and tell them what sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists do in studying communities. 

As a culminating part of this type of learning experience 
I think students ought to be asked to report by some 
means the learning that took place through this ex- 
perience. I think they should use their journals or critical 
incident reports, if they used that technique, as supportive 
evidence in a report in which they indicate what they learn- 
ed about the other culture, their own and about themselves. 

Critical Irwident Writing (sample sheet for students) 

While you are in the field, you are expected to write 
critical incidents, narrative type and shorter newspaper 
type. ^ 

A critical incident is a brief description of an event in 
which you have tried to use or apply one of the cross-cul- 
tural skills in aivincident or situation that involved you 
directly. Th^skillsare: 

1 . Information Source Development: The ability to use 
many information sources wivhin a social environ- 
nr>ent. The student should, therefore, develop infor- 
mation gathering skills such as observing, questioning 
associates and chance acquaintances, and listening 
with care. 

2. Cultural Understanding: Awareness and understand- 
ing 6f the structures and the values, feelings, and atti- 
tudes of people in another culture and the ways these 
influence behavior. 

3. Interpersonal Communication: A person should not 
only listen well and speak clearly but also be sensitive 
to non-verbal communication, i.e., the messages avail- 
able from physical movements, facial expressions and 
the quality of face to face encounter. 

4. Commitment to Persons and Relationships: The abili- 
ty to become involved deeply with people: to be able 
to give and inspire trust and confidence, to care and 
take action with and for them in accordance with 
one's concerns. 
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6. Decision Making: The ability to come to conclusions 
and take action in spite of inadequate,, unreliable, and 
conflicting information. In making decisions in a cross 
cultural setting a person must learn to trust feelings, 
searching for the best possible course or the most 
viable alternative/ 

6. Self-understanding: Awareness of and insight into 
one's own learning processes, strengths, weaknesses, 
successes, failures, prejudices, values, emotions, and 
goals. 

7. Self-reliance: Independence, autonomy, resiliency, 
willingness to accept responsibiity for one's actions 
and education, receptiveness to new experiences and 
ideas, confidence in one's self and ability to function 
independently. 

Additional Skills For Those Who Choose A Field Study 
Involving Social Change: 

8. Commitment to Causes, The ability to become involved 
in causes and objectives embedded in th^ here and 
now and embodied in the groups and persons in the 
immediate social environment. 

9. Problem SoMng: In working with others, the ability 
to define problems, develop and test hypotheses, 
collect information from the social environment, 
make and carry out decisions thai overcome barriers 
to common goals. 

To write a critical incident, select an incident or event 
that happened to you and then identify the most appropri 
ate skill (decision making or cultural understanding, for ex- 
ample). Be sure that your "incident" is indeed a single inci 
dent and identify only ope skill. State the skill early, either 
at the top of the page or ir) the first sentence of the critical 
incident. 

Secondly, state what was at issue m the incident. Was it 
a problem to be solved? A decision to be made? Action to 
be taken? A mission or task to be accomplished? Contro- 
versy to be settled? Opinion to be arrived at or an under- 
standing/agreement to be reached? Be sure to say specifical- 
ly what was at issue. In other words, say "I needed to find 
out how to get across town with only 5^ bus fare" instead 
of "I had a problem to be solved". 

Next, describe all of the relevant surrounding circum- 
stances and provide all iiecessarybackground information 
that the reader will need to fully understand the incident. 
This may include place, occasion, social contexts, time of 
day, weather, and people. When you mention people you 
may need to include age, occupation, sex, attitudes, nature 
of their involvement in the incident,their relationships to 
you, to each other, etc. 

After providing all the background information and ex- 
plaining the sitjuation, describe as specifically as possible 
what you did in response, to the above circumstances, parti- 
cularly in terms of the skMI you were trying to apply. 

Finally, write a brief analysis of the incident by (a) indi- 
cating in what ways this incident was a successful or unsuc- 



cessful demonstration of the skill you were trying to apply 
and (b) writing a summary statement describing the follow* 
ingforthe skill usedN 

1. Information source development: Summarize the 
process which you went through in the development 
of your information source or network. 

2. Cultural understanding: What understanding or in- 
sights into that culture or your own did this incident 
give you? 

3. Interpersonal communication or commitmen t to per* ' 
sons and relationships: Summarize the development- 
al process in the communication or the development 

of commitment. 

4. Decision^making: Summarize, in so far as possible, 
the information source development that took place, 
the alternatives and consequences you considered, 
your values that influenced the decision and what 
kind of decision^making strategy you were engaged in. 

5. Self understanding. Summarize the insight about 
yourself which the incident provided including the 
values and goals that became clarified. 

6. Self reliance: Summarize how the incident helped 
you develop more self reliance. 

There are two types of critical incidents, newspaper and 
narrative. The newspaper type covers all of the above points^ 
but doesn't go into a great deal of detail about your feelings 
and attitudes as the incident unfolds nor provide as much 
background information. It covers the facts as completely 
and concisely as possible. The narrative type is as thorough 
and detailed as possible, somewhat resembling a segment 
out of your autobiography, including your feelings, 
thoughts, and attitudes and as best as you can judge, those 
of others. You will go into areater detail in background 
information and your description of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. Generally, the newspaper type critical incident 
averages 1 pages, typed, and the narrative type averages 3 
pages, typed. 

Incidentally, "crii.^al" is something of a misnomer. A 
suitable incident need not be earthshaking or traumatic. It 
need only be significant in some way to you and.be related 
to one of the skills listed ^bove. It may be an incident that 
is typFcal of something you've learned or mdkes you aware 
of a change that is taking place either within you or your 
situtation. And it may be something that didn't seem very 
important at the time but a few days or weeks later you 
realize it was significant in some way. Remember that it 
doesn't have to be a successful demonstration of the skill- 
you're allowed to make mistakes and even blow it com 
pletely. And it may be just as important because of some 
thing you didn't do as something you did do. 

A couple of points to remember: (a) always state a skill 
and narrow it down to one, (b) make sure your description 
is about a sfiMcIf ic incident, not a general condition or an X3n 
going problem; and (c) don't forget the analysis at the end, 
including whether or not it was a successful demonstration 
of the skill and why. 
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THE ROLE OF LANGUAGE IN AN OVERSEAS EXPERIENCE 

by Alvino FantinI 

School for International Training 



The proliferation of overseas programs for American stu 
dents has raised numerous questions concerning the need for 
language study beyond those tongues traditionally pffered 
by our colleges and universities. The language need of 
students who go abroad also challenges the traditional 
approach and content of our foreign language courses and 
their means of assessment. Increasingly, we are obliged to 
re examine and reassess offerings in an effort to fumulate 
new courses appropriate to the needs of those who find 
themselves requiring language for use in field situations. 

Hapoily for those going to countries like France, Ger 
many.^paln, etc., language courses provide some exposure, 
adequate or not, to the required tongue. However, in too 
many other cases in which exchange programs take young 
Americans abroad to countries such as India,' Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Holland and others, we find that little provision or 
thought has been given tcTproviding for the language needs 
of these students Most commonly an altogether casual atti 
tude is prevalent, like. "Yes, it would be nice to be able to 
study Polish, but " Too often, those responsible for 
such programs have not thoroughly examined theu objec 
tfves and faced head on what components should fortn part 
of the preparation indispensable for students - for /ugusia 
via just as tnuch as for Spam. 

It IS certainly true that individuals may learn and grow 
through cross cultural eikposuie, even if that exposure is tn 
their own language. However, »t cannot be demt'd that 
much is missed when the participant m that exper.ence does 
not pfassess even a minimal knowledge of the language ot 
tfie host country On the other hand, if one were to accept 
even a weak version of the Whorf Sapir hypothesis con- 
cerning language determinism and relativity, one would have 
toadmtt that language becomes an indispensable tool for 
learning about another culture on its own terms. One can 
only acquire the world view of another people thiough their 
language medium, not through one's own. 

Acceptance of this statement would ultimately lead us to 
the conclusion that language should mdeed form ar^ integral 
part of preparation for entry mto another society. Yet even 
•f one accepts th^s on a philosophical level, we vC^uld dll 
readily acknowledge the difficulties of actually providing lan- 
guage iri^truction especially in the amounts desirable. 
Hence the implementation of language training will certain 
ly always fail short of our requirements. But that is not to 
say that the problem needs to be overlooked entirely. Some 
thing-even if only the bare minimum -can and should be 
donel 

At most, one woiil^l need to determine the acceptable 
language proficiency level necessary for the student to get 
the most out of the overseas experience. Statistics from the 
Foreign Service Institute {FSI) all too readily point out the 
amount of input ne^ided to achieve various levels^ inputs 



that usually require hundreds upon hundreds of hours of 
study. [See Chapter IV.] What can be provided, then, inevi- 
tably falls short of the d^ired input. But to give up alto* 
gether or not to acknowledge the need is far worse. 

A variety of things can be done. For example, requiring 
students (or at the very least, encouraging them) to do self- 
study, en^jge a tutor, take a course at ano'ther institution or 
at a commercial language school, enroM m courses m coun- 
try, or organizeyour own brief pre departure courses, are all 
possible considerations. At the very ieast, the importance 
and significance of language to the entire experience should 
certainly be stressed in hopes that the student witi becoa)e 
motivated to look into alternatives personally. 

If courses are m fact available on the sanne campus, or if 
they may be organized in an intensive program just prior to 
departure, what should we look for? The traditional ap- 
proach to language study, concerned primarily with the 
technological aspects of language (such as noun declensions, 
verb paradigms, tense forms, etc.) is not enough. We are all 
cognizant of the fact that for the niost part this knowledge 
does not necessarily translate mto useful skills. Our search 
shouid consider a t;ourse rather in "communicative compe- 
tence", not merely m language. This term seems necessary 
since we are concerned with far more than just language. 
Tlnat ts, we are concerned not only with the mastery of lin- 
guistic elements, but also with the stgdent's ability to per- 
form specific tasks (like bemg^able to take a bus to the 
Plaza Espana, purchasing items, ordering a meal, etc.) as well 
as to use the language appropriately in a given context. 

Broadening our concerns to communicative competence 
also means a different approacn to its assessment. Tradi- 
tional language tests reflect traditional language courses in 
their exclusive concern with the testing of linguistic items. 
Yet neither the traditional language coijrse nor its assess* 
ment indicators insure that the studentpn indeed perform 
appropriately abroad. Letter or number grades of A, B or 
C, 80 or 95, and not even percentile scores taken from na- 
tionally normed tests, tell us anything about the student's 
ability to speak and understand the language. Information 
such as two years of college study or four years of high 
school Spanish tell us little mote. For this reason, other 
systems are needed. The Peace Corps and The Experiment 
in International Living, for example, adopted the scale first 
developed by the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) which has 
far more significance in telling something about the level of 
language use. Once understood, the FSI scale, which ranges 
from 0 to S (from zero proficiency to native proficiency), 
conveys tremendously useful information which actually 
describes how well a student can use the language in ques* 
tion. (See Chapter IVJ 

Furthermore, if we agree that the objectives of a course 
in communicative competence are broader than a course in 
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language, then none of the available tests-departmental Ian 
guage tests, the usual teacher criterion-reference tests, or 
nationally normed achievement tests (the MLA Cooperative 
FL Tests included)- serve our purpose. What we need is an 
instrument which judges the student's use of language, his/ 
her ability to perform specific tasks (no matter how he 
massacres the subjunctive forrri), as well as the knowledge 
of specific linguistic information. The third point just 
listed, however, is usually the first and only concern of all 
*other language tests. Only such a three-pronged instrument 
v/ould be comprehensive enough to assess the differing kind 
of language experiences of the student who goes abroad 
from tliose of the student who stays behind in the classroom. 
Such an instrument permits the inclusion of the exchange 
student's uniquely different objectives, it may serve as a 
guideline for keeping one's eye on the objectives as the ex 
pertence unfolds, and it may serve finally as a rrieasurement 
tool for determining whether or not the expressed objec- 
tive^ are accomplished by the end of the experience. The • 
tool may be used and shared by the student and faculty 
jolTttly. It becomes an explicit statement which serves as a 
focal point for discussion at various stages during the pro- 
gram. 

Finally, a course in communicative competence,if .offer- 
ed intensively just priori departure, should and must as* 
sume Its proper role within the preparatory orientation. If 
one views orientation as a process, one mustnot neglect the 
fact that language acquisition is also a process. As one 
movt>s along the continuum from one pomt to another, the 
need tor languagt soon becomes apparent, somewhere along 
this continuum, just as it eventually becomes indispensable 
for continued progress toward the end goal. The meshing 
of language and orientation is a natural one m the same way 
that language teachers often speak m the same bteath of 
language and culture. The problem is that too little has 
been done on the programming level to insure that the two 
are indeed integrated. Most anthropologists would agree 
that all human behavior originates in jthe use of language. 
It was language which transformed our anthropoid ancestors 
into man and made them human, in this sense language is a 
major part of human culture. Yet most language courses 
limit themselves almost exclusively to dealing with language 
technology and only peefc but from dme to time at culture. 
^ Conversely cross-cultural orientation often considers many 
aspects but too often overlooks language. 

Those of us involved In preparing students for study 
abroad should certainly recognize the need to broaden the 
scope, then, not only of the language courses but also of 
pre-departur^ orientation programs. Those of us concerned 
witd cultural orientation must also be concerned with lan- 
guage, just as teachers of language must also be concerned 
with Its broader context-culture. Our charge, it would 



seem, is to bring these two areas together under one roof 
Finally, some thoughts to co«isider: 

(1 ) Courses should be viewed as a transition from a 
teacher-centered, teacher-dominated situation tb one 
m which much of the responsibility is transferred to 
the student for his/her own learning. The student wifL 
continue to be a language learner in the field long after 
formal separation from the teacher* 

(2) We must view our course as one which has a be- 
ginning, but nq end. Language learning again will con- 
tinue afte; .ormal termination of classes. Consequent- 
ly students need to be prepared with simple techni- 
ques so that they may continue to learn in-country and 
so that they may maximize this learning. 

(3) We should identify immediate "survival"^ needs, 
especially for beginning students of a language. We 
must prepare students^for these basic situations rather 
than follow the prescribed syllabus of a given text or 
college course, 

(4) Teach communicative competence, not language 
technology. 

(5) We should view learning as a process with the 
content variable in accordance with the needs of the 
participants. Once we have identified significant 
steps along the continuum, we will need appropriate 
assessment tools to know when we have reached them. 
(6r Goal-setting as well as evaluation should be ac- 
complished through joint student/staff efforts. Facul- 
ty alone should not determine the objectives nor the 
means of assessing an experience unique to each indi- 
vidual as is normally the case in a field situation. 

This paper may provoke mor^ than mild controversy. 
However, it is hoped that the statements made will serve as 
a challenge to re-examine what we are doing when we send 
young Americans abroad and what are our responsibilities 
and commitments in so doing so that we may work consis- 
tently toward wtiat we have spell^ out as our philosophical 
tenets, v^^ether or not these are fully achieved. This is not 
unlike the oft-quoted statement that "ideals are like ^tars 
that guide us", and even though we may never reach them, 
they nonetheless help to illuminate our path. 
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TYPE OF PROGRAM 

Is the program travel only, study only, or a combination? 
LOCATION eF THE STUD^ PROGRAM 
^ 1. Is the program given a recognized foreign univer- 
sity, teacher training collegCor high school? 
. 2. Is the procjTam given m the foreign country at a U.S. 
accredited college or university campus? 
3. Is the program given at rented facilities not part of a 

recognized foreign higher educational institution? 
4 Is the program without ^specific location? 

5. Are living conditio^described; dormitories, native ' 
families, hotels, pensions, etc.? 

RECOGNITION OF PROGRAM 

1. Is t"he program given by a recognized/foreign univer- 
sity? . y 

2. Is the progra^ given in the foreign country by a U.S. 
accredited college or university? 

3. Is the program given m the for eigrv country by a U.S. ' 
type college not yet accredited? 

4. Is the program given by a 'recognized non-profit foun- 
dation? 

; Vis the program given by a U.S. professor in collabora- 
tion with a commercial organization? 

6. Is the program given solely by a commercial organiza- 
tion, or other group or institution? 

QUALITY OF PROGRAM 

1. Has the program been m operation for iome un\Q? 

2, Does the program enjoy a good reputation m the U.S.? 

3 Can the sponsor be contacted easily throu&h an office 
or only through-a maihtig address? 

4 Arc the names of forii^r participants and teacl^ers 
^supplied upon request for further contact? 

5 Do leaders and instructor^ receive commissions for 
securing participants? How many will be accepted in 
the program? 

6 Have the program aims been precisely and clearly dc"* 
fined in the written descriptive materials, including 
course content? 

. 7. Is information on ftnancial backing of program avail- 
able? 

8. Are the physical facilities used for the pirogram de 
scribed in the briefing materials, noting location, class * 
room size, etc? 

9. If credit is awarded, how miich? 

10. Hov/ is the academic work evaluated? 

11. Are tianscripts issued? 

12. Is the program recognized by the college to which 
you expect to return in the U.S A.> \% credit allowed 
or rr^ust validating e amindtions be passed? 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS FOR STUDY PROGRAM 

1 . How are p,'irticlpan^5 selecttid? 

2. Is age considered? 

3. Are admission requirements selectivu? 
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4. How much previous education is required? ' 

5. Is the level of proficiency m the language of mstruc^ 
tion clearly s.a*ed? Will additional language training 
be a part of the prbgram? Or will instruction be given 
entirely in English? 

6. What IS the original deposit and when must it be paid? 

COMMITMENT OF SPONSORING AGENCY TO THE 
PROGRAM 

1. Cost. Which services are govered? Which are not 
covered? Is an estimate of additional expenses includ- 
ed in the briefing materials? . 

2. iRefunds: In the event of cancellation, when and how 
isiefund made? How much? Until when can a^rti- 
cipants cancel and for what reasons? If program is 
canceled by sponsor is a full refund guaranteed?^ * 

3. Insurar\ce: Is it provided? Doesitcovec4iealth, 
missed flights, baggage, liability? What does;t cost? 
What terms are available? Who is the insurance earn- 
er? Does the insurance guarantee financial responsi- 
bility for'the progjram? 

4. Orientatioh: Is it offered? Where, how long? What 
IS mduded? What is cost if not ir^cluded m overall 
price? t 

SOCIAL INVOLVEMENT OF PROGRAM 
J. What are the methods offered for meeting the native 
people? 

2. What are the local travel arrangements? 

3. What type of local housing is offered? 

4. How much tir/ie is devoted to social involvement? 
What opportunities are available for discussion, inter^ 
pretation and increased understanding of the local cuh 
turo? 

5. Is there a required commitment to in*group trips and 
other activities? 

6. Are there specified leaders?^ Who are they? Hov/ are 
they selected? How long have they served? Are they 
on all or only part of the program? Are these leaders 
or ^ny professors paid for recruiting students or arc 
they ojis straight salary? 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES FOR PROGRAM 

1 . Is transportation provided as p3rt of the total pro- 
gram cost or IS it left to the r^niapant to arrange 
himself? 

2. If the program uses charter flights does the chartering 
orgcinization adhere to the Civil Aeronautics Boarcl 
rules? Are return flights included? Is bond posted for 
legal requirements to gtiarantee return? If the charier 
should not fly h there an alternate available? Is total 
cost refundable? Ifso^whnn? If doubtful, ask char- 

•ter organizer. 
3 In case of necessary withdrawal and early return of a 
student to U.S.A. is a rufund or flight change permit 
tod? If 50, how? 
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T^e followmg thrqe forms are part of a set of five devel- 
oped by Dr. Ivan Putnam, Director of the OU\^e of Interna- 
tiona* Programs of tFie State University of New York at 
Albany, m conjunction with a joint committeie representing 
the SUNY system and the City University of New York. 
These excellent forms hav«^een used by both systems in 
evaluating their study abroad progjams, and it Is hopectthat 
they may be useful to campuses across the U.S. desiring to 
improve the quality of their programs. Mary Jane Kmgkade. 
Dean of University and Special Programs. CUNY, and 
Martin J. Murphy. Director, Program of Study Abroad. 
CUNY, were also instrumental in the development of these 
forms. 

Included here are the forn.. u>ed during the on-site evalu- 
ation interview With the program director, on-site evaluation 
interview with the host university fend/or adjunct faculty 
and on-site evaluation interviews with student participants, 
bue to space constraints we have been unable to include the 
fourth and fifth portiorvt of the SUNY/CUNY packet, the 
form completed for the members of the evaluation team by 
the Director of International Programs on the home campus, 
and the outline for the on-site evaluation interview with 
host university officials. 



OUTLINE OF ON^ITE EVALUATION INTERVIEW WITH 

PfiOGRAM DIRECT6r 

Coniidtrabi* ttctuti informntion it r«qu9stad from th« nrOQram 
dirtctor. tinct wh»t •ctutlly qom on In tht fitid mty b« unknown to 
4iom« cimput •uthorltiM or m«y havt htd to bt changnd bvcauM of 
unanttcipatad circumnancat. Thif outiin* may b« tant to tha pro 
OT<m diractor in ordar that tha information may complatad in ad 
vanca to Mva tima during tha taam'i visit. 



Program 



HJ» homa camput 



Dlftctor^ 
Titia 



Htt acjdamic fiald^ 
Intarviaw data 



Data ha hafian at Dlrictor^ 
Intarvlawar [ 



A, Program obiacti\/at ^ ^ 

\, Whitarathay? 

2. Appropriatanatt to program location 

3. Extant to which itudantt undarftand and accapt tham 

4. Extant to which thay ar« baing mat 



Program anrollmant 

1. Numbart of studantt initially Undargrtduaxa" Craduatt 

a. From tha adminlttaring camput 

b. Prom othar SUNY uijltt 

c. PrdmouttldoSUf^Y 

2. Dropoutt tmct p/ogram bagan-numbart/raatoht 

3. companion of initial tiza of ttudy group and projatiad tnroU 
mant upon wlilch budget wat batad 



C. Tha acadamic program 
1. Acadamic calanciar 



a. Datas of btginning 



b. Wa«Kf 



, an:3lng 



and dayt par waak 



2. 



4. 



8. 



_of Initructlon. 
Courtatoffarad-plMia fill in tha tabla^on th# ntxt tha«t 
indicatirvg whathar aach court* it * rtguiar «ntvaf tity courte, / 
a tptcial courta for foraign ttudantt. an adjunct ccvrt# for 
tha SUNY group, or ona taught by SUNY faculty* th» num- 
bar of houft of Inttructlon par waak; cr«dit; total anrollmant 
and SUNY «nrollmant; languag* of Inttructlon; and tha dirac- 
tor'tQvarAll rating of tha courta at^tfood. f«lr. or poor. In tha, 
tpaca balovtf indicata th« batit for your latrngt. 
Appropriatanatt of program t.ont«nt in ralation to prngi-erri 
goalt ahd ttudcnt Intarattt. 

Piald tript , 

"iypa. extant, and timing 
b, Ralation to courta work--raqulrad? nacMiai y? 
c Suparvltfon 
d. Valuat 
Indapandant ttudy 

a. Typa. axtant. and raiatlon to other acacJamIc work 
Suparvltlon 

Quality of worK-who avaluatat «nd on wh«t batii? 
Datlrability 
Valuat 

Otnar typ9sof iMrntng aKpanancat- nMtura. axtant, vatuat 
Ovarall quality of the ncadamic program 

a. Ralatlva to comparabia homa camput counat. 

b. Ralatlve to hott country unlvartity courta« 

c Oittlnction t>«twa«n undargraduatc and grad^at* if both 

ara Included. 
Acadamic load takan by ttudantP 

a. Ranga of craditt of anro|tm»nt 

b. Required courtat 

t, Lcvai of affort of ttudantt In raiatlon to homa camput 

programs * 
Out«of<clatt acadamic atiltt^nca to itudantt 

a. Typa. axtfint. and timing 

b. How and by whom provld*<i 



b. 



d. 
a. 



c. Effactivanatt 



Courtat Offarad 


Tvpa of Courta 


Hourt 
Par Waak 


Creditt 


Courtu 
Enrollment 


Language 


Director 
Rating 


Unlvaritty 


Foraign 
Studant 


Adjunct 
.SUNY 


SUNY 
Faculty 


Total 


SUNY 
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< I J Net Ufa 0* »'^**fiYa«hi 
42> By *M^m . 

t» If-iijir i^atu'f^ iha ncma camp^» 
Na(«;y« 

D P<f<syam fa<MUy 

t Moti if»itittttJort lacuiiLv !ia*ct»m8 wn»vaf i^tv t»«*m 
«, Oanarat itvtl cf qua^^ficatic^nt 
t^ (.<fa<\jtftf>aii with SUN V ttu^ami 
HI "tfit laachin^ 

In avatuatxrtg ft'4^tni!i ^tk 

irt tndout of crm 

Cll A>nan tract *5 
131 Qnw^ai&at'if ' 

ill irttanchr^ 

At^aHife'Mty to a«€» fi^at'CiPn SUN v tv^a^'^tt 

141 Cva m hartdwiva ftt^ai^ij an^i cst^ar adiwir*isii/in*,a 
iiatait 

3 li^araonnai taa<it»rta <f» ih« rr«:*s^fam 

^ m flat^nata f^t isat^^ng t^am taacH 

11} By M9iom 
M^tan 

«; EHacii^tts w ft* SVNV ttutfaeiiu 'r ii^a *a»a ij« ia7f**>a 
ni intaaehmy 

W m^tr^sraaciijiFcaaof tHai-taa^aa 
C?* *w avaii^atiftg ttg<5aM»' i^fif 
t4i A«;catii<bH«tY ?o an<i JfW*^,*^* Aij' r,u^ V M-^^ia-^si 
i« and oai c^aitii 

fac-jtfv 

a ^:^>.Hts*nu: abu»f^f 



1 

^ — 

:« A?<a^mf<;v t:'<ras3a.'*f*c«r> iha ^nrarsasf a»$L^^»arK:a 
* P'ra-^iat^isnvra 

It' A*taf «»#>vai at'*oadi ' | 

4 l^an^cip«»iii'acijiJttmamf9t>tfar»a4ti^t<4afior( ' 
a £;a#^diJ«t^^ and a*fa»i[ 
!> Acacfa^^i^ i5i*fformifv;i 
c Bfhtvjor irt Jva« ;ultura 
»5 Aciai)r*rsc«|>y 

11) Holt mit*tat««g*n Gf atf^yftci ta<uUv 

Hull tammaftjly 
at Cxunt af>di natyrt ot fT*a4sn»i>gf«i curt¥a«:f with Hon cuUwra 
^- CHan^t that Hrtwrt to t»a tfkiria p^aca m pan-^ifta'^fii.r^afa^a 
a^^^ axtaoi 
« Daitrais^a 
U Uriid[aiir«)3!c 

AjDf^aiaiM vatyit fc» ««dar*i« from f ha aj»paf tardea an«J i»xiant 
to wh^ch thay appty Kamijiai of jwsw'fci* ^tua^ 
A KmjwiaQa 
. tf. CKif^d artifudat 
c Partor^l QfOivth ar«'J manirtt^ 

Cultural tantaUitv a^d urKiiarKtayt'iirt;^ 
« Partpactiva on homa cultu^a 
i Oihara 
7 PfObleiTvi and'or rac«imma."idat»©?Mi 

F Adfr«^r>tttfat^Ka a'f*^^ama»u vw*»ai »» ow^>», jinia p»QDta*T>» 
hava artfan 
t Hagittraiion 

Homa caffiit^ui 

2 Oiract*?ir"« t^ppt^it tiKM^'X^^K Si^CJfa'T. 

IE«tatiiv»«a» 
*^ P?ot>i«mt 

^ Hacith HfvRa 

d tat<irr4ofia« 
«. tit^raty fa*OMKa« 
« L«^al tran»poftai*£^n 
Di*^act&r'aof*'vf 

Vii Parse rtnai 

Timaaaoca'ad 
C aiir^cafiWRi 
Id C 4^a< 

£ffact^ar%«r|« 
<3) Actaq^jtacy €»f o*«Ka ta»:}Mf .a« a^»i jTvavai'on 
4 Hi^af^^nv irt»ah 

t H»ma tam^Kii 

d Diha SUNV casnftpMfa* ff0«m *h*ch itMcra^^ia Kvma 
'a. f JF'^diram Rao^ata^tainia m Paff« 

t Canfvdl QiiK^^t Iniarnat^oria^ Pfc^seanM 
li ^^^ar^rim ti^tHtif^ t»y Of att^if-navjra. timnvjj 

» h^f homa wamfe-wi 

fc^ Othart 
t' VtiSl*'K/**%^f /acv»m»r*tm.taiti;»*^i 

1 tha p^^^urrvi 

t' W<^^tt ftt*Mrai 9m ht3#v tu i»f*^?f*:'ira iha*ti 
; Oaf^afa) ^at^^i^ 

^ n In t:^ao>j:*a/ia3n Karriia (c^^ ti»rta*iar»*.a . 
jiyt^a'.r^ 
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I2> comp«/i|on 'A4th Olhtf ovti ft#*s ttudy proof«m» 
(3) In compcrltcn with hoit mititytton proer^m for »U 

o^n ttutftnti 
<4) U ihf proftrsm • cfi<Ji! to SUMY? Why? 
3 Tt)t propf«m d(r*ctor> job 

«. RM^t^ns *o pjoct$ of liMKtion and oritntit^^rt for tn» 
ioto 

b. Comm«mson dutttf 

U) ' Acadffn^ functiont-oriintation, rnQittrttton. 
tMchtng, Hippltmtmal tJloring, f iatd triply ac*' 
daoitc adviiirvQ, acadvmU: record kMping,, ate. 
(2) Studant panonnal f uncttoni-cultural oriantation 
and juitmant. parional advltlng, housing, h»itth 
and infuranca^ ttudtnt ralationt^ith officiatf, 
faculty. stud«nti« communtty^ homa camput^ ate. 
(3> Adnminittrat^vaiiJnctlonf-parTkipatKin in saiaction 
and orli^titton of ttuda<tt», lalactton of adjunct 
faculty, fupafViiion of program ttaff« ratationt with 
hQtt mttttulion and homvcamput^ handling pro- 
gram li«Tanct«« atc^ 
c Chiaf ftatitfactiont in t!ia |ob 
d. Chiaf fruitrationt and how to raliava tham 
9k OvcmU v^aluttton of tha axpananca ^ 
(1) ProttM^onatly 

(a) Vatuaf 

(b) Oi»advantagtt 
(21 Ptctonaily 

(a) Valuat 
(bl Dii«<^antag«t 
'l3) Would you taKf tha lob again or racommaftd n to a 
cottaagua? 
f Succataidn to tha Job 

C 1) Why doas thU pro^iram ntad a f atldinY diractor? 
i7) If a progcam d^rtctor could not b« tant >Anat altar 
navtva M^parvtMry arrangafnants would b« poutb^a 
and practical? 

{3\ If a diractor i$ t«fit« wfiat quaUf tcatK^ns ahould ha 
Of fha hava? 

(41 How can a rMW P<H*Qn batt prapara to f^a m tha 
icb «Hfactiva4y7 It any ov«f lap pruviaatf witr* th« 
formar dtractor? 

(6) Wh«t*)t tha optlmun> pariod of aafvica fcr a yti^ 

dant faculty diractor of ovartaat acadamtc Pr^am» 
in gonaral? Of thuprogran^ tn parti^ufcr? Why^ 



H Ad<^«t onal commamt andconcf rit 
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Apptndix 10 B. 



OUTLINE FOR ON-SITE EVALUATION INTERVIEW WITm 
HOST UNIVERSITY ANO/OR ADJUNCT FACULTY 



In aOaptin^ tha foliOwlnB lopicf to th« Imtrvtaw tjtuittiur u 
•houid tw ktpt m mmd that wa ar a •valuating tha SUN Y ovarsatt 
Kidarr.h: pro^^am-not tha ho« mnitution. utParMnnat or in 
acftdfmi€ offaf lr»9t. Ouattfont yhould ba diplomatJcally phrasad 
w«h dutt raoard to cultural attitudn toward frank diicuttion of 
personal or critical mattari 

^""^•"^ ^ Dattt 

IntaiT^iawtr 

A Fatuity Intarvttwad- namat. titiat, acadtmL fiaidf, f atattons to 
th» picgftn and to tha hott innitutJon 

Qbjact^vat of tha SUN Y Pfog ram 

1 UM<<afftandin9 of what tha objactlvf f tra 

2. In wf^at wayi »ra thay approprlat* to thf loc»tton? 

3. How and to what extant Ara thty bainfi mat? 

C Roia of hott i^mitution anO^or adjunct facu!ty ->^axtant and 

natof* of participation in tha proijrani 
O Commtntt on ratattont wUh 

1 O0ram dirtctor 
2, Stadantff 

Commanti on tha acadamte pfooram avaUabla t •> SUNY ttudantt 

4. Comparativ* lava} 
2. Comparativa quality 
3 Clau sua and mix 

4, AppropriaianaH of toniant for fttjdant ^foup 
6- Taachina mathodt iiMd and affaciiva r*a« 

6. Raqutf ad work of couria*- nattjra, amount 

7. FHFtdtrlpa 

ft. Nafara and numbar 
it Bai«tton to couria war k 

c. Why n^tuary 

d. ValuM to tha ttudant jitrtklpantt 
H irtdaptndam ttudy 

a Extant and »ub|act« 

Quality of work 
c ^tiparvition 
d Oaflrab^tity 
a^ v«iuH 

9. SlMdaminr»Ad for tutoring olhtr fCf m» of 0*4? iit'<»«M 
halp and ratoufcw 

10 Canaral avaiuatlon of SUN V ttudamt' wt»rk-^baf i« for iads*. 
niiarkt, «romp»r^fon wah othaf ttudantt uught 

1 1 Grading^ baiu. dona by whom 

12 Acadamk: racordi ktpt by inttructor^^natyra, what u <torta 
wttti tham 

13, Attltudat of hoft country faculty conatjjJaj toward tha >3rc^ 
gra^- raawn* for thtta tfSimK^ng 

^ Commantt on nudanft m tha pgg>y?^^*m 

1 Gtnaril acadtmlc ability 

2 Prapirat^n a^d backgfouwd in lubiac? ^iaidt 

3 Lan9ua«t fKUitY (H*9iiktng, undaffUndt^i^. raadlfva wr.tinol 

4 Sttk^utnatf and ^tiovf 
^ A<:adamk parfoimanca 
G Maturity 

f Adaptability arid adi»ittm«f^l 

8 Att*tuda 

9 BahawK»i^ 

10 A..<;a<st««K« by hott tnititutttm ia*.oUy. tt<uid»r.it. and tha 



1 1 Natura and axtant of studamt' contact with hott country 
studamt 

12 Changat notad (n SUN Y ttudant* tj^ca tha program,b«f;an 

a. Oatirable 

b. Unda}irabl9 

13, Valutf tha program hat fo^ tha studantt-tMtU for answart 
G Commantt on t>dmin<ttrativa ar rangamantt for tha oroQfam 

1 . Acadamic adv itlng for tha ttudarttt 
2^ Parional adviting of tha ttuodr^tt 

3 Rtgtnratlon for program court»t 

4 SuparvtfOr f parionnal 
ii Saiaction 

b. Effactivanatt 

c Rafattonthipt wilh host untvartuy ana' or adjunct faculty 
& Suparvtsory practtcat 
0 iFmanttal mattars 

H Commantu on propratm conttnuatton 

t Diflrabtlity 

2. Woul^ Intarviawaa b« wlHir^g to taacfi m it agatn? 

3. Racommcndattont for program improvamartt 

I. Ovafull ratmg of tha Pru^ram 

J Raactlon to Pan^ipatton m tha prograrri 

1. Profauional and ptrtonaf banafttt 
2 Diudvantagat 

K Additional commantt und <ioncafn» 
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OUTtlNE FOR ON SITE EVALUATION INTERVIEWS WITH 
STUDENT PARTICIPANTS 



It it tu0O«ftad that tvaluat<on 'ntiirvtawK with $tud«nts tche* 
oumo Mriy m tn* ava«ua:)on vti^t. Sine;* xndividuft^ inttrvitw) «vto 
utuftliy not t>« fMstbtn tHKauM of t:m« cor>ttramt»« Qfoup mtions 
with ona evaluator and 4 tc 6 itud«nts arit Hi09«r;ad. At laatt ari 
hour and a hatf thould txi ailowad for aKh such mtiort. Sinca tha 
avsluator will presumably know tha facts about th« pro9ram« faw 
of tha Itams In tha outhna arf^formationai. Most ar* intandad to b« 
tha basis for tvajuatlva f^uattlons-what it tha studants' raaction to 
ot Oftitttof^ f aaardiOQ tha nam? Tha outiioa <s mtaodtd to ba fatny 
«.umplata. iMtviriy tha avatuatot to salact tha itanrts app(Opi»ata %i> 
tha particular program situation, and of courM quattions not in tha 
outitnt may ba mtroducad by aithar tha mraluator or tha students 

Program Data ^EvaJuator^ 



A^ Studants mtarviawftd 

■ ■ ■ # 

7 Na'moiof.h&mt campusas 

3. Acadamic Itvalsand majors 

4, Langih of tirna in tha profff am 

0 Pfa'PrOQfam awacts 

1 Parscnai goals in studying abroad 

2. Ratation of ovarsaas study to acadamk and pfofauionat 
OoaU 

3. Ftm informat^oo fibO'Jt program 
A Whan« soiirct, adavtui^y 

b Avadabt* mformation on othar prograrms 
c Acl^isfmant-avaHabiHty andadaouacy 
<J invoivemant and mHuanca of 

(II Raturnad format participants ; 
(21 l)«tMrnad program dtrtctor or othar'facultv 
(3) Hon «;o-«ntty faculty and studants or» campus 
4 Knowiadga of ttatad progrAm objactwas 
fts Basts for choosing p/o^iram 
b Application procass 
7. StudtOt salattion 

m. Craaf m and Utatr apprapr iatanasf 
b Procfrdura 

(u &f facttvanan in ttrms of group saf actad 

C P^»d*PartMra program atpacts 

I Acadamic advttamant and ragntration 
a. Praparat^on for ovtrsaat txparianca 
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RECOMMENDED GUIDELINES FOB 
ENCOURAGING FACULTY INITIATIVE IN 
DEVELOPING FOREIGN STUDY PROGRAMS 



The following is tl^e format used by the University 
uf Tennessee to encourage and assist faculty interested 
m establishing an overseas program. 
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1. The College of Liberal Arts encourages faculty 
members to design and conduct academic prugrums 
abroad through which qualified students enrolled dl 
The University of Tennessee>ll^j;Kville may eatQ^ 
crec<its m fulfillment of degree requirements. 

2. Foreign Study programs may vary in scope, con- 
tent, and duration. Some programs may be conducted 
for brief periods during vacations, while btbers may 
extend through one, two, three or more quarters. 
Some programs may enroll only a single student (or 
perhaps a small group of students) for independent 
study abroad; others may involve a larger number of 
students enrolled m a class (or classes) conducted 
abroad by one or more members of the college facul- 
ty. Other programs may involve cooperative arrange- 
ments with other institutions and include particlpa" 
tion by non-resident faculty and students. With re- 
spect to the involvement a*)road of the College faculty, 
foreign study programs may bo classified in three 
specific categories: 

A. Independent Study Abroad, Progra m s offered 
as opportunities for independent study under 
the immediate guidance and direction abroad of 
one or more faculty members from those dg- 
partments of the College which offer the#tjrse 
number "4101", entitled "Foreign Study". 
Such programs may be offered apart from or m 
conjunction with the programs described m "B'' 
and C" below, with the understanding that up 
to 24 hours of credit earned by independent 
foreign study may be applied toward a decj[ree in 
the College of Liberal Arts, although individual 
departments may limit the numbe- of such 
hours v(/hlch may be applied toward a specific 
major. 

B. Foreign Study Courses. Programs consisting 
entirely^of courses to be taught abroad by one 
or more faculty members who would normally 
teach them on campus; 'such programs may also 
include special courses designed to take advan- 
tage of the overseas site{s} and facilities in 
which the program is conducted. 

C. inter Institufonal Study Abroad. Programs con- 
ducted by one or more faculty members of. the 
College and which include courses taught by 
non resident staff. Such programs are distm* 
gijished from **B", above, by the need for more 
formal arrangments between The University of 
Tennessee and other institutions m the United 
States or abroad. ' 

3. Faculty members interested in participating in a 
foreign study program vyill develop a tentative pros 
pectus which shall describe m detail the following: 

A, Proposed dates (beginning and ending) 

B, Proposed iocation(s) and^nerary 



C. Academic curriculum 

D. Teaching, counseling, and administrative respon 
sibilities of participating college faculty 

E. Travel arrangements . 

F. Arrangements for housing and food abroad **. 

G. Special arrangements with cooperating or sup- 
porting in$titutions abroad 

H. Proposed budget (including: registration ahd 
other fees, faculty and staff salaries, transports* 
tion, travei, housing and insurance expense, sub- 
sistence costs and all other expenses to be in- 
curred in support of the program. 

I. Cost to the student based upon the minimum 
number of participants necessary to sustain t^e 
proposed program, including all regular.tuition 
anc^fees 

J. Proposed schedule of target dates for ^receipt of 
applications, deposits, final payments and. appli- 
cable refunds 

K. Draft announcements or brochure describing 
the piopo^ed program,Jncluding standard of 
liability vyaiver st^ternent. J 

L. Statement of the criteria to'be used in selecting 
students fpr participation , 

M. Orientation plans 

N. Plans for program evaluation 

4. The tentative Prospectus shall be reviewed by the 
appropriate department head and recommended to the 
Dean ^t least nine months prior to the anticipated be- 
ginning of the proposed program. 

Participation m an overjpeas program often requires 
some types of social and academic competence not 
normally required for stuyQy m the home country. 
Those who select participants for overseas programs 
must look for these abilities, which should include the 
emotional stability required^ to sustain the proposed 
foreign study program, a demonstrated potential for 
social and physical adjustment, and an adequate 
understanding of both the United States and the host 
country. Wherever applicable, some study of the lan- 
guage of the host country should be required before 
departure from the United States. There is also an 
accentuated need for some of the qualities normally 
required for college.admittance. 

&. Every program should incorporate a careful evalua* 
tion of each participant through grading, testing, and 
other methods. Most foreign institutions rely heavily, 
and in some cases solely, on examinations. Program 
directprs are ex^pccted to make a special effort to se< 
cure other data such as instructors' evaluations of writ- 
ten work or instructors' total evaluation of the stu- 
dentii work, either written or by oral report to a staff 
member. The norms for student achievement should 
be consonant with policies and practices on campus. 
They should be so comprehensive as to test effectively 
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the participant's success in achieving the broader edu / 
cational aims of the.program a$ well as the more strict- [ 
ly academic goals. 

7. Programs which enroll students from other than 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville have a special 
responsibility to furnish the student with the records 
he needs to secure the appropriate amount of credit 
from his own institution. As much information as 
possible about the foreign experience should be 
shown on the transcript, and full information about 
course content and the'student's performance should 
be available on request. 

8. Each student should have clearly defined academic 
obligations. These requirements need not duplicate 
the situation on campus but should be equally rigor- 
ous. The student should be obligated to develop his 
intellectual interests and to take maximum advantage 
of the cultural and intellectual opportunities open to 
him in the host country. The program should encour- 
age independent achievement beyond the minimum 
academic requirement and should seek to develop the 
student's intellectual curiosity. The academic assign* 
ments and supplementary experiences provided should 
be designed to achieve these ends. 

9. Experience in a foreign culture can lead to an in- 
creased understanding of that particular culture, of 
cultural differences in general, and to a nevy under- 
standing of one's own culture and one's personal 
values. To this end, programs should include provi- 
sion not only for intelligent observatbn of the foreign 
society but, if possible, for some acti^jjiarticipation 
in the life of its people. 

10. No single factor has more importance in deter 
mining the educationdi effectiveness of foreign study 
programs than the competence of the group leader. 
Leadership must be broadly conceived to incorporate 
aca'demic competence, sensitivity to the emotional 
needs of individual group members, skill in guiding 
group interaction, technical competence in handling 
necessary travel details, and knowledge of the host 
culture with ability to interpret it to group members. 

11. In selecting the approving College faculty for 
foreign study assignment, the department head and 
Dean will given consideration to the following criteria: 

A. Some living experience in the host country (if 
of foreign nationality, a sound knowledge of 
the United States). 

B. Sound knowledge of both the U.S. and foreign 
eudcational systems. 

C. Understanding of the program and ability to 
interpret it. 

D. Sound motivation for work with students and 
for an international experience. 

E. Sympathetic attitude toward the host country, 
a belief that it has something special to offer 
students. 



F. Adequate linguistic ability to communicate with 
local colleagues. 

G. Acceptability to foreign university or other in- 
stitutions. 

H. Ability to handle financial matters. 

I. Thorough academic qualification in the mdivid \ 
ual's own teaching field. 

J. Ability to improvise and^adapt. f 
K. Counseling ability and training, both academic 

and personal. 
L. Length of prior service.^t the University of 

Tennessee, Knoxville. ^ 

12. '''he administration of the program should pro- 
vide for the efficient achievement of its aims and ob- 
jectives. Authority and responsibility should be clear- 
ly defined, and clear-cu^procedures for program sup- 
ervision and prompt reporting should be established. 

jikjs. With respect to the specific categories of foreign 
study programs-described in "2" above, but excepting 
those programs schedujed for brief periods during 
vacations between on-campus academic terms, stu- 
dents shall be required to make formal/application at 
least five months prior to the anticipated beginning of 
the program. The University will require a refundable 
deposit on the established fee no later than four 
months prior to the anticipated beginning of the ^ 
program, an appropriate schedule of payments will be 
4 established by the Office of the Treasurer, m conjunc- 
tion with the program director. 

14. With respect to foreign study programs proposed 
for brief periods during vacations between on*campus 
academic terms, the requirements for formal applica* 
tipn and for ^ceipt of deposits and ifmal payments 
need not necessarily be scheduled as early as indicated 
above. However, an appropriate schedule of such 
dates shall be proposed in the prospectus and approved 
by the Dean, 

15. In the case of all foreign study progrartis sche- 
duled for a period of one academic^quarter or mOVe, 
the faculty members assigned to the program on the 
rfecomniendation of their departrhent head and the 
approval of the Dean will be considered on full-time 
foreign study assignment and thus entitled to full reg- 
ular salary, provided that their teaching and adminis- 
trative duties are considered to be tantamount to 
their normal assignments in residence.^ 

.16. Assistance in the construction of foreign study 
costs, over and above regular tuition and maintenance 
fees (i.e. transportation, housing, meals, special ar- 
rangements, etc.) should be obtained from the Division 
of International Education; in most cases, the Division 
should be relied upon for general advice in program 
design, determining the content of program announce- 
n>ents, and arranging contracts with carriers,' travel 
agents, and others in support of approved foreign 
study programs. ^ 
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In consideration of my (son, daughter) (spouse) 
being permitted to participate as a student in the 

^ program , 

operated by the University of . 

as'a part of its academic curriculum I do hereby re- ^ 
lease the University from liability and assurnfe the risk 
as follows: ' ' 

1. I understand that on rare occasions an emer- 
gency may develop which necessitates the ad- ■ 
ministration of medical care, hospitalization, or 
surgery. Therefore, in the event of injury or ill- 
ness to myself (my son, daughter) (spouse) I 

hereby authoritze the University tff 

by and through its authorized representative(s) ^ 
or agent(s) in charge of said program, to secure 
any necessary treatment, including the admini- 
stratioft of an anesthetic and surgery. It is 
understood that such treatment shall be solely 
at my expense and I agree to reimburse the 
University for any expenses which *l might suf 
fer on account of satU injury or treatment thereof. 

2. I expressly understand and agree to indemnify 
and hold harmless the University and its repre* 
sentative(s) and 'agent(s) from any and all claims 
and causes of action for .damage to or loss of 
property, personal illness or injury, or death 
arising out of travel or activity conducted by or 
under the control of the University with regard 
to the aforesaid program. ' 

3. I further understand that I am solely responsible I 
for any and all costs arising out of my (son's, 
daughter's) (spouse's) voluntary or involuntary 
withdrawal from the program prior to Its com- 
pletion, including withdrawal caused by illness 

or disciplinary qction by the University, except 
where the University is the originating cause of 
such withdrawal. 



4 

This ^day of , 19 

4 

I have read and understand the above provisions and 
agree to be bqjui(i-tb«f«6^y. 



Student Participant 



Parent or Guardian (if student is a minor) 



Spouse (if student is married) 



Additions may be made to the above form as is 
considered necessary by the program sponsors. A 
fourth paragraph should be added after statement 3, 
with wording such as the following: "I understand 
that in the program in which I am enrolled certain 

dangers do exist such as , , 

, and ^ . , among others." 

This addition is to be made in programs where there 
may be special dangers such as aircraft, sea voyages, or 
where the political nature of the program is such that 
the student should bo warned and admit to this fore- 
warning. It is better, from a legal standpoint, to list 
all possible dangers. 
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GUIDE TO CROSS-CULTURAL TRAINING: 
GOALS AND RESOURCES 
by Charles MacCormackr Ph.D. 
School for International Training 



Introduction ^\ 

The purpose this essay is to present a framework for 
exaiTVinmg the components of a successful cross-cultural 
traiAing program This tasi< is not made any simpler by the 
fact that people find themselves involved with other cul- 
tures for a myriad of reasons, to learn more about them- 
selves or jo learn more about other people, to make money 
or to give money away, to fight wars or to make peace. 
More o^ten than not, people have a variety of motives for 
cross-cultural involvement, some of which are conscious, 
others of which are not.* 

In spite of the fact that diverse purposes will condition 
different intercultural or international experiences in parti 
cular ways, it can be argued that there are certain factors 
that are helpful in an overseas situation. This paper will 
examine six critical variables that need to be considered by 
anyone preparing themselves or'others to enter another 
culture* (1) self amreness; (2) communications skills, 
(3) problem^so/ving skills; (4) learning skills, (5) technical 
and factual background; and (6) social awareness. The 
more each one of Jhese factors is included, and the more 
thoroughly each of them is developed, the more likely are 
the goals of the actual cultural experience itself to be real 
ized. 

These six components can best be thought of as poten- 
tially desirable outputs of any cross-cultural training or 
counsehng program They are not hecessaril^the primary 
objfictives for the field experience itself. In i^bme cases they 
may be For example, most international educational ex 
change programs attempt to use the experience in the field 
as the principal vehicte for furthering the «*me learning 
areas Introduced during training. In the case of internation- 
^aT administrators, on the other hand, the purpose of the 
field experience may be to contribute to the economic de-" 
velopment of the host country, and the six recommended 
training outputs would only bea means to reaching this 
larger end more successfully. ^ 

In any case, these six cross cultural training goals can be 
accomplished through a wide varioty of different activities 
such as^ole pla^s, field invesfiqajfens, group discussions, 
films, human relations and self awareness exercises and 
readings However, it is beyond the scope of this presenta- 
tion t(idis.cuss in detail the inputs and sequencing of any 
particular training program, These programming decisions 
jrnust be defined by a wide variety,i>fxoi)tingent factors such 
as the motivation, age and purposes of the participants, the 
role and the skills of the trainer, the nature of the.future 
intercultural experience, the time and money available for 
the training, and the appropriateness of available education- 
al facilities and resources. Regardless of the nature or de- 
sign of -the jlreparation, however, the above mentioned six 
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orientation goals should be considered in terms of their 
appropriateness for the anticipated overseas field experience. 

All six components are not necessary or desirable in all 
preparations for cross-cultural involvement. In certain 
cases technical and informational specifics about the up- 
coining experience might be unnecessary* This would be 
true, for example, when the objectives of the field experi- 
ence were to learn .to learn independently within a different 
cultural context. Alternatively, social awareness might not 
be necessary in a hiking.program designed for recreational 
purposes. The relative emphasis on the six components will 
also vary widely between different tre^mmg programs. For ^ 
example, in some cases the emphasis would appropriately 
be on communications skills, in other cases, on technical 
background. 

It is therefore essential that the trainer is clear about the 
particular larger purpose the program is intended to accom- 
plish. The emphasis on the six components will vary con- 
siderably depending upon whether the primary purpose of* 
the overseas experience is personal growth, academic 
achievement or professional service. For the individual re- 
sponsible for preparingjDeople to deal more productively 
with cross-cultural experiences-whether in the role of per- 
sonnel officer in a multinational firm, of study abroad ad- 
visor at a university or of leader of a development assistance 
team- there is no substitute for clarity as to the purposes of 
the orientation program on the part of both the trainer and 
the trainees. One purpose of most cross-cultural orientation 
programs is the development of the attitudes and skills 
necessary to be a successful participant and a self-sustaining 
learner wiihin the context of a new culture. In the case of 
overseaseducational activities, this purpose is normally the 
predominant thrust of the entire program. In the case of 
international development assistance projects, there are also 
technical or managerial outputs that are necessary. In 
either situation, however, the six components of cross- 
cultural learning are necessary for the accomplishment of 
overall program purposes. In other words, successful in- 
volvement in another culture-whatever the particular rea- 
son for being there-will be difficult without the combina-.. 
tion of self-awareness, communications skills, pLblem- 
solving skills, learning skills, informational background and 
social awareness necessary to deal with issues and problems 
the individual is likely to be confronting. 

D efining the Element! 

Self'Awareness 

Certain of the elements in this framework of cross- 
cultural and overseas training objectives' are commonly m- 
eluded in the design of most orientation programs; certain 
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others are just as regularly ignored. One of the considera- 
tions that seems to receive littl^stematic input is develop- 
ment of the self«awareness of the individual who is about to 
enter a new culture, ^ 

This IS probably true for several reasons, the concept of 
self-awareness is difficult to define and ipeasure. Dealing 
With the motives, values and self-imagesof individuals is 
highly emotionaliycharged material, and the trainer who 
i)ecomes involved with feelings and emotions can become 
involved with problems beyond his professional compe- 
tence. Finally, the time, individual attention and emotional 
energy necessary to facilitate the personal growth of trainees 
is often more than the trainer has available within the con- 
text of a brief orientation period. 

In spite of the difficulties involved in individual aware- 
ness, there are circumstances m which the accomplishment 
of this purpose is a precondition for success in the field. 
For the moment, basic self-awareness might be defined as 
acceptance of oneself with a minimum of unrealistic dis« 
tortion of either self-image, or the external environment. 
An unrealistic or insecure self-image wiil often result in the 
hostility, apathy, aggressiveness or withdrawal that are the 
all-too-frequently observed indicators of a personality un 
ready to cope with the kinds of issues .raised by confronta 
tion with a different culxUre. 

Individuals obviously hove different ways of dealing with 
nev^and threatenirj^^situatvons, some of which are func- 
tional, some of whtch are not. A lack of self-awareness gen- 
erally is not, since it results in the inability to cope with un- 
certainty and ambiguity, in a lack of empathy for different 
ways of doing things, and in the absence of a sense of reci- 
procity and excitement in human communications. It is 
difficult to imagine a productive meeting of individuals of 
different cultural backgrounds in the absence of such dispo- 
sitions. 

Such an assessment is probably self-evident to anyone 
who has long been involved in crossy:ultural training or 
international educational §xchan^. The more important 
issue is 'therefore the absence in most orientation and cross- 
cultural training programs of a definition of the level of self 
awareness necessary to produce an acceptable level of per 
formance in the field and then of activities systematically 
designed to produce this level. If a basic level of self confi^^ 
dence, openness, empathy and flexibility is tn fact a preccjn) 
dition for effective functioning in another culture, tho(vthe 
need for the ♦ramer to define a mmtmum levtl of ciofrtpetence 
would seem to be e&sential. 

There is no denying that the goals of increasing self- 
confidence, reducing hostility or. apathy, and mcultatmg a 
more realistic self-image ate difficult to achieve. Individuals 
very often have built formidable defenses around the ele^ 
ments of self about which they feel least secure. In the 
final analysis personal change is not within the control of 
any second party, it involves a commitment on the part of 
the involved individual. And even where there is openness 
and motivation, the ^di^jfi activities that will produce m 



creased self awareness are difficult to define and program. 

Awareness building activities have to be such that they 
provide a.miitor by which trainees can examine their indi- 
vidual and unique personal concerns. One small consolation 
for the trainer is that properly designed approaches do 
allow even a diverse group of individuals to generate learn- 
ing at their own level of insight and self awareness, since 
most of the leammg is based upon what the individuals in 
volved develop through their own subjective reactions and 
reflections. Maintaining continuity can still be difficult, but 
at least it is not necessary to have separate training inputs 
for each individual. 
Sources and Resources 

Leiand Howe, Howard Kirschenbaum and Sidney Simon, 
Values Clarification: a well-known collection of exercises 
intended to make individuals more aware of their values and 
motives. Like any collection of exercises, they are only 
tools and are no better than the quality of context and ro« 
flection that the trainer is able to develop. 

Erich Fromm, The Art of Loving, an emphasis on patience, 
concentration and self discipline how they may be devei 
oped and how they may be applied to further any humar^ 
relationship, including cross cultural ones. 

Abraham Mastow, Toward a Psychology of Being: Maslow's 
concepts of a hierarchy of psychological needs leading to 
the possibility of aelf-actuahzation are helpful m terms of 
diagnosing the issues that will be most important to a learn- 
er at a particular time as well as for defining the desired 
level of self-awareness to result from the training experience. 
These levels might well be used as a startmg point for setting 
"mcasuFable- objectives. 

Carlos Castaneda, Journey, to Ixtlan a provocative explora 
tion of the nature of inner and outer reality, perception and 
ways it can be expanded and approaches to dealing with the 
unknown and the unfamiliar. It can be used as a means to 
introduce questions of social roles and personal identity. 

Communications Skills 

The probability that it a gomg to bt more than normally 
difficult to communicate in a new culture iS a fact that few 
individuals have much difficulty in gra:»ping. It it* Lkely ttiat 
individuals in the new culture speak a different language, 
and It IS self evident that a good deal of content is lost when 
people communicate m nrujtually incomprehensible tongues. 
Programs whose purposes demand anything more than the 
most superficial involvement with another culture require 
basic competence in a common language. This is widely 
recopnized, and most responsible international programs 
provide for at least a working familiarity with the host 
language. 

It is also Widely recogmzud that the existence of a com 
mon language is m and of itself no guaiantee that signifi 
cant communication is gomg to take place. To begin, there 
IS a need that Uamees have somi undeutunding of then> 



selves as "receivers". Next, people have to want to com- 
municate, to be able to express themselves with some degree 
of clarity, and to listen attentively. In addition, communi- 
cations patterns are different within different human sys- 
tems such as the family, the group, and the formal organiza- 
tion. Awareness of the dynamics of these systems normally 
increases communications. 

Finally, different cultures will to a certain extent define 
"receiving" listening, and speaking in different ways, and 
will create significantly differehfrales for communicating 
within the family, withm the group, and withm the organi- 
zation. So In addition to a language input, an international 
training program must consider personal communications 
ikills, group and organuational communications skills, and 
cross cultural communications skills as preconditions for ^ 
success in the field. Having answered these questions, it is 
necessary to determine the extent to which each communi- 
cations skill needs to be developed and identify approaches 
for their accomplishment. 

Sources and Resources 

John Jones and J. William Pfeiffer. Structurid Experiences 
for Human Relations Training, Volumes Mil (University 
Associates Press, P.O. Box 615, iowa Crty lA 52240, @ $3): 
a collectiop of scores of the best-known personal, interper- 
sonal and intergroup training exercises. Before the publica- 
tion of these volumes most of these exercises were passed 
on from training session to training session by word of 
mouth. They are organized m a very practical way, with a 
list of objectives, length of time of the exercise, and neces- 
sary training materials 

J. Robert Mitchell, Donald Nylen and A. Stout, Handbook 
of Staff Dtvelopment and Human Relations Training: This 
book provides-practical background material, case studies 
and exercises covering a variety of issues such as leadership, 
ml^perception and organizational constraints, with particu- 
lar attention to how they manifest themselves m third-world 
cultural situations. It is particularly useful for developing 
communications and problem-solvmg skills for social devel- 
opment situationii^..^ 

Mary Anne Hammons, Albert R. Wight and William L 
Wight, Guidelines for Ptace Corps Cross Cultural Training 

(Office of Training Support, Peace Corps, Washington, DC): 
a four volume series whjch begins with an introduction to 
learner-centered and experience-based teaching methodolo- 
gies, then provides a number of specific training exercises, 
materials and approxhes. There is also a volume of some 
of the classic readings m the cross-cultural field, as well as a 
fairly complete annotated bibliography. 

Edward C Stewart, Amerk:«n Cultural Patterns. A Ci^sss- 
Cultural Ptriptctivt (Regional Council for International 
Education 1101 Bruce Hall. University of Pittsburgh, PitU 
burgh, PA 15213, S2 50)' this monograph is one of the 
best studies^of Anierican behavior and values available. It t$ ' 
at the sanKf^time both penetrating and practical. The infor 
mditioo is useful as a basis for explaining American culture 



to the non-citizen and as a means for clarifying the Impact 
of U.S. culture on the personalities of the individuals about 
to travel abroad. 

Edward Hall, The Silent Language: for years this has been 
the best-known introduction to the way in which different 
cultures deal with the basic issues of the human environ- 
ment It is alwavs worth re-reading before a training or 
orientation program, particularly to see whether it might be 
useful as backgrcwnd material for trainees. 

John K Brilhart, Efftctivt Group Discussion, since so many 
international training and field experiences occur in a group 
context, this presentation of the basic rules of group dy- 
namics and of good and bad group "citizenship" (s useful 
background for the trainer. It might also help trainees 
recognize some of their own behaviors through its intro- 
duction to self center group roles such as blocker, recogni- 
t!on-see>er and special-interest pleader. 

Problem*Solving Skills 

Explicit development of general problem solving skills is 
rarely found in cross cultural training programs, yet this 
component is the foundation upon which the success or 
failure of an intercultural experience is ultimately based. 
Problem solving can best be defined as a process of con- 
sciously reaching goals, within the context oi changmg cir- 
cumstances; and the overseas or croSi;^cultural experience is 
ultimately a process of reaching goals} learning goals, per- 
sonal awareness goals, communications goals, and technical 
goals-while dealing with the array of problems and possibi- 
lities that living in another culture brings into the situation. 

There ore a number of components to the problem-solv- 
ing process. Most lists would include elements such as: 

1) explicitly identifying, defining and quantifying the 
scope and nature of the problem situation, 

2) developing the necessary persona! or group motiva- 
tion to deal with' the problem; 

3) setting goals in terms of^^plicitly stated intended 
outcomes that can be me^fured at the end of speci- 
fied periods of time; 

4) defining and clarifying the rjature of the facts pertain- 
ing to both the problem-situation and the final goal 
state; 

5) creative exploration of altesljative ways by which the 
desire goal can be accomplished; 

6) the selection of the preferred alternative method for 
achieving the goal according to previously-defined 
criteria; 

7) carrying out the activity according to the design of 
the selected alternative, with allowance for internal 
monitoring and modification; 

8) and finally, evaluation of whether or not the intended 
outcon>e was achieved according to the measures spe- 
cified earlier in the process and feeding the results 
back into the problem identification phase of a renewed 
problem-solving process. 
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There is no invariable sequence to the phases of tlie 
problem-solving procesl The order will be influenced by 
factors such as whether the problerrt is being worked out by 
an individual or a grouR, the nature of authority within a 
group, and the resources available for each of the steps. In' 
addition there jre almost always mini processes vvithin the 
context of a large problem-solving situation. What is essen- 
tial IS that the trainee is as familiar as possible with the 
various elements, is able to identify which phase is operative « 
at a given momont, and whether or not all phases have ulti« 
mateiy been covtred adequately. 

In outline fornt the problem-solvingprocess is highly 
abstract. Problem-solving skills are generally best learned 
ih practical situations where the trainer is able to point out 
whether or not steps have been forgotten as well as the 
degree of competency with which each element has been 
earned out. To tak^ an example of a common cross cultural 
problem as a means of illustrating a problem-solving case 
study, the example of a lack of satisfactory involvement 
with host country nationals miQht be used. 

Even a basic familiarity with the components of problem 
solving would generate a number of u^ful questions and 
alternatives. First, exactly what is the problem? Are all 
host country nationals equally important? Where might 
nationals be encountered more easily? What exactly consti 
tutes satisfactory iQvolvement-rubbmg elbows in a crowd, 
more drinking companions at the local bar, a dozen friends 
for life? 

Having defined the problem slate somewhat more clearly, 
it IS possible to set some initial goals ond objectives, to 
always have meals with nationals^, to attend local sports 
events at least once a week, to attend classes at local schools 
each day, to talk regularly with people at the market. Hav- 
ing defined specific objectives through which the overall 
goal can be reached, tl^ individual is in a better position to 
decide whether or not the desired outcome is worth the 
effort. If It is, then the motivation and "emotional muscle" 
to see the problem through to the end must be developed. 

Then a series of alternative methods for achieving the 
stated purposes-such'as finding a local family willing to 
provide a homestay, living in a dormitory at the local uni- 
versity, joining a professional basketball tearn-can be gener- 
ated. It Is important not to be limited only to the conven-^ 
tional way of accomplishing^the goal. Any approach is 
acceptable so long as it is sufficient to accomplish all the 
desired'purposes. One of the alternatives is then selected, 
perhaps because it provides most opportunity for further 
travel, perhaps because it is least costly. Assuming that mo- 
tivation and resources remain available, the prescribed activi- 
ties arc undertaken and objectives are asured at the spe-* 
cified times. The results of this on-going evaluation deter- 
mine whether the various objectives are being accomplished 
and whethei they actually add up to the overall goal of 
increased satisfac^ry involvement with host nationals. 

Hopefully this brief sketch of the problem-solving pro^ 
cess provides some suggestion of its potential importance in 
I 



cross-cultural tiatrung. An additional advantage for the 
trainer is lhat d thorough problem solving component in a 
trammel piogram can result m'the tiainee being able to de 
fine rnu tally - acceptable and measurable intermediate arid 
terminal objectives for the field experience itself. In fact, 
the presentation of a complete list of goals and objectives 
for the field experience might well be used as the measuring 
device to determine whether or not the trainee has adequate 
ly completed the problenvsolving component of the orienta 
tion. 

The utilization of systematic problem solving methods 
often involves an entirely new way of thinking foi sonie 
individuals, and there often is 4n initial teluctance to think 
about specific objectives. After all, once goals are specified^ 
one IS somewhat more responsible for accomplishing them. 
Nevertheless, the problem-solving approach can be iiitro 
duced through "safe" cases and discussions that demon 
strate its utility, before individuals are asked to apply the 
method to their own activities. 

If the approach is accepted and mas|ered, then it pro 
vides an excellent mechapism for dealing with one of the 
major issues of cross-cultural training, how to measuie the 
results. A problem-solving component in the training pro- 
gram allows the trainees to define thair own individual goals, 
to learn more about themselves and tneir expectations as 
they are doing this, and to assess theiAown performance as 
they go along. Since the tramer has ^>articipated m the ini 
tial setting of objectives and in the defining of queans for 
measuring their accomplishment, there is also allowance for 
institutional purposes to be introduced and professional 
responsibilities to be maintained. 

Sources and Resources 

Don Koburg and Jim Bagnall, The Universal Traveler: A " 
Soft-Systems (juide to Creativity, Problem-Solving and the 
Process of Reaching Goals; an indispensable mtroduction 
to the components of problum«solving. Not only does it 
deal with each element in far more depth than is possibib in 
this introductory' guide. It provides dozens of examples of 
concrete techniques by which each step can be accom- 
plished more effectively. There is also a useful bibliography 
of further sou|;^i^pecialiZing on the stages of goal-setting, 
alternative*generating, implementation and evaluation. 

Robert ^. Mager, Preparing Instructional Objectives:'' useful 
in staff development, in setting objectives for the training . 
program, and in specifiying the intended outcomes of the 
field experience itself. The emp>hasis is on hovsr the objec- 
tives will be measured as well as the definition of what they 
should be. There is a discussion of goals such as Increased 
self-confidence and increased empathy, as well as the more 
easily-measured cognitive outcome. 

Lawrence E. Metcalf, editor. Values Education. Rationale, 
Strategies and Procedures, the application of a .systematic 
problem solving approach to issues involving value judge- 
ments. Since values and value conflicts are often particular 
ly important in cross cultural situations, tt allows problem 
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' solving skills to be developed in ^ particularly useful coriivxt 
In jdditiuii to curriculum suggestions, it provides u good 
mtrodf^ction to the issues involved in training inputs mvolv 
mg value questions. 

Learning Skills 

During the courst? of a coss cultural training program it 
IS often desirable to pav explicit attention to the learning 
procesf Itself. The reason for this is^'fairly smnple-learmng 
within the context of unf3rnih3r cultures usually comeu in 
different forms and according to a different sequ^;nce than 
most college educated North Am^ncani, are accustomed to, 
If individuals are not aware of how infoimaUon is gathered 
and organised m thuir overseas context:*, the re:>uli I'j con- 
fusion and alienation rather than learning. 

In one form or another, a compIet<i learning cycle con- 
sists of (1) mforj^ation generated through concrete expen 
ence. (2) reflective analysis of that information, (3) abstract 
generalization an^conceptuali2ation based on lef lection, 
and 14) active expiirimentation w»th new generalizations m 
the form of revised questions and behavioH It has often 
been pointed out that the traditional university Jearning 
model generally rtihes upon outsiide expert^sf delivered m 
the form of lectures or readings to complete the cycle and 
deliver the product in a comprehensible way. Needless to 
say. m most overseas field situations informatton does not 
come packaged in this particular form. 

Most data do not come by means of lectures and books, 
*;o the individual must learn to use other media such as ob 
scfvation, mforrnanis, and que5tion?ia^Tes to generate infor- 
mation. It IS also important to see the marketplace, the 
household, the bus and the street, as well as the classroom 
and the library, as important learning environments. More 
often than nut, however, the person in the^field feels bur 
dened by too much rather thah too httle information. 3nd 
the more necessary learning habits are those of reflection, 
organiz^tioaand conceptualization. . ^ 

In addition, much of the learning often involves failings 
and reactions in frustrating and perplexing situatfcns. s6 
thai the individual has to be able to integrate both cognitive 
and affective information, It is unfortunately not always 
true that individuals about to enter a new culture have had - 
much opportunity to organize compfex experiential data or ' 
to reflect objtictively about their own reactions. Whtn \hi*> is 
applied to the individuals m a particular orientation program, 
tlicn the development of appropriate learning skills ought to 
bo one of the.objectivos of the total training design. 
Sources and Resources 

Roger Harrison and Richard Hopkinb, The Design of Cross- 
Cultural Training: An Alternative to the University Model . 
a thorough uxplor ition of how the educational methods 
often ustd m cross-cultural orientation can have a negative 
influence on performance m the field unless they art; con 
gruent with the approaches and resources the learner will 
have available overseas In addition, the article describes a 
situation in which a conscious avi^areness of learning pro^ 
cesses was a principal objective of the training design' 



Carl RoQers, Freedom to Learn a description of -jome of 
the philo^iOphiLaS and py/chological assumptions underlying 
student centered and experienced-based learning activities. 
Examples of how this approach was used by the author, a 
psychology professor and a sixth grade teacher, are presented. 
Albert Wight and Mary Anne Hanrirnons. Guidelines for 
Peace Corps Cross-Cultural Training: Volume II. Specific 
Methods and Techniques the information, exercises, 
questionnaires and handouts in^ this workbook can in most 
cases be used to increase the trainees' av;areness of how 
ihey are learning and to increase the number of methods 
thmugh which this learning takes placo. 

John Fowles. The Magus, a factional example of what 
might be viewed the ultimate m a Itarnmg program de- 
signed to expand sell awareness, alternatue ways of learning, 
and the knowledge that cultuiyii and ptrscnal biases act as 
blmders. F*ct»oi>. as in thti wuiks uf Joseph Conrad and E. 
M F orster. often p(uv«des py^ietrating examples of the ways 
individuals learn ur fail to I/arn ab a result of their cross- 
cultural involvement. 

Technical and Factual Background 

To suggest goals for/nter national training programs with- 
out including the presentation of the necessary technical and 
interrsi^ional background v/ould result m an obvious omis 
Slop '\Vfiatever the particular purposes for an individual's^, 
entering another culture, it is useful to kpov/ what the 
weathkjr is like, what kinds of clothes to bring, what material 
churches are built of, and v^helher there is a presidentiaPor 
a parliamentary form of government. In addition, depend 
mg upon the larger goal the field experience is intended to 
achij?ve. the individual may need to know a gre^t deal 
about local money markefj, wher^* fertilizer is manufactured, 
or whether local artisans use potters' wheels • 

In nwt cases it is both possible and desirable to provide 
a certam amount of this type of information in a training 
program. However, this Input has to be kept m reasonable 
balance with the other five. Because it is relatively easy to 
marshall this kind of information aiffl because most people 
are conditioned to think it is what they ought to be re- 
ceiving. It all too often becomes the main focus of an onen- 
taiion program. More often than not there is no reason why 
people have to be given information they will easily learn 
on their own after they have been m^country for a brief 
period. 

More importantly, sucli mformation can often be gener 
ated by the trainees themselves, thus developing attitudes 
and approaches conducive to self»^iirectcd problem solving * 
and learaing The necessary technical and factual mforma* 
tion ought to be available, and the trainer should have a 
clear idea of what constitutes acceptable'preparation in 
these areas. However, in the context of the total configura- 
tion of goals, the role of the trainer will often be to make 
sure that the necessary resources are available and they they 
represent a variety of information sources. It is also impor- 
tant that the trijinees develop a conscious av^^areness of who 
they w^^rct able to gather and organize relevant information 
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and how ihey can do this once they are tn the field,. 

It IS usually more imporiantto explore methods for ob- 
taining information and perhaps to measure whether the im 
formation has in fagi btjen learned than to present it direct 
ly. The most predictable fact about the overseas environ- 
ment l^that questions vM arise that cannot be resolved 
through the same information systems'that exist within, the 
North American acadernic environment. Training and orien- 
tation programs have an obligation to provide adequate , 
technical and factual background, but understanding who 
informa,tion is generated is often as important for on going 
success in another culture as the information itself. 

SocialAwareness 

It IS arguable whether or not an awareness of the way in 
which global issues aff^C^tthe tlaineiBs' personal behavior 
and the lives of the people around them is a pre condition 
for success m a particular cross cultural situation. It may 
well be that an individual with adequate cofnmunications 
skills, problem splvmg skills, learning skills, technical back 
ground and self awareness can function perfectly weH in 
terms of livlng,v^6rking5or studying with people from a ^ 
different cultuffe. What i^ questionable is how jong the* 
planet can survive if a global perspective is not introduct 
into the learning process> apd the cross-'cultural experience * 
-provides an exceller\t vehicle through which individuals can 
bette/ understand the inter-relatedness of the nriajor Issues 
facing contemporary man, ^. * ' 

^ It might also be argued that'^ome familiarity with basic . 
w6rld issues such as environmental balances, social [usdce, 
economic well-being and peace can lead to a mor6 complete 
unclerstanding of .the new cultural situation. Issues such(af 
thfJse influence lives throu^out the world. A geWral back- 
ground, social and political relations, and localniational- ' 
international linkages in the particular- overseas site where 
the individual is located, ^ * 

Although si/ch 'insights m^y nofbe necessary to meet the , 
minimum purposes of the crpss-cultural experience, they 
provide a context through vyjiich imlnediate day-to-day 
experience cariibe organized and understood. 

Jhh'jp turn makes the learning more applicable when*the 
individual returns to the United States, srnce^ there arcca set 
of cornmon categories through which ways of life in both 
cultures can be compared and analyzed^ In bur present era 
there are not onl^ the common prdblems of physicaf and ^. 
psychplogical survival that have always conxJitioned and ^ 
patterne^cj the lives of people eve^yVvhere, there are now 
demonstrable cause and effect link's by which ^n activity in 
one part of the world ultimately has consequences every- 
where else. An awareness of global issues abd X\\e\r inter^ 
relatedness can thus add a sense of common pCirpose to the 
training program, the overseas experience, and the return to 
the home culture. , 

Sources and Rtsources 

Jayne C. Millar, Facusiny on Global Poverty and Dtvelop- 
m«nt: A Rt$ourc/Book for Educators (Overseas Develop- 
ment Council, 1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20036, $12.00): this book is made up of over 600 



loose-leaf pages of readings, case studies, sjmulation.games, 
and curriculum suggestions regarding major global issqes 
and their impact on the individual andlhe community. It is 
a valuable source of experience-based materials for the 
world is^sues component of any coss-cultural training pro 
gram. 

Dennis Meadows, et al.. The Limiti to Growth, this re- 
njams the f '^al pomt for most discussions regarding global 
issues. Itscc ^jter-based projects of .current population, 
resource utilizauon and pollution trends clearly pose the 
question of whether humankind dan maintain its present 
lifestyle very far into the future vvithout environmental 
collapse. It can be used as the basis for a discussion oif 
which cultures are living a more functional life rn terms of 
global needs. ' 

Richard Falk, This Endangered Plarwt. ^ presentation of . 
the four world order values developed tjy the fnstitute^cJr 
World Order, environmental balanccv social justj^ce, eca 
nom;c wefl-being and peace. It analyze* th^^Titic ! as well 
as the ecological elements of worldj^es. 

Adam Curie,. Making Peace: ^ri^'s argument is that there 
is no-siiph thing as peace;^n1y peaceful relationships. Peacd- 
ful relationships cari.^istwithin'individuals, between indi. 
-viduals, betweenrethniCigr^oupso^ between natlon-sta^;es. He 
providgsjcaSO'Studies as to hovy peaceful relationships can be 
developed at each level. This book provides a good frd» , 
work for linking-upAworld Issues, and the cros^-cu'ltural 
activities of the individual-, * " ( 
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Conclusion 

Stated mgst simply, the purpose of *his gdii 
tQ describe attitudes and skills important for 
about to enter a new culture, as well as to pr : 
suggested resources by means of vvhich those < 
skills might be developed. No effort has beer^made to 
suggest the relativp^ i/nportance that should be assigned to 
each of^thQ s^ix components in any'particular training pro- * 

, ,gram. This"is a decision that must be made by the trainer 
basedjjpon the larger purpose the orientation is designed to 
serve and upon the background and skills of >the trainer and 
trainees. " ' ^ ^ 

In addition, there has been no effort*- to describe^ow the 
suggested resources can best be combined to produce the 
six recommended cross-cultural training outputs These 
components constitute desirable goal; for any.cross-cultural 
training program. Whether they are best accomplishiid in 
the (Jnited States of in-country, in the classroom or^tn field 
situatfpns, throu(jKexeccis8s'x)r by means of readings are, --^ 
once again, decisions that must be made by the individual 
trainer. The argument of this essay is simpiy that »t.is 
necessary that indivi^iuals about to enter a new culture are 
provided with communt,c3tions skills', fefoblem-solving skills, 

. learning skills, technical background, sociaJ awareness and 
personal awareness adequate to accomplish iXt^n ^uipoi>c& 
for entering that'culture. 
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a per? an no lunger cuUwiuUy txKjnd *n ont^ U^mv of rel 
trrenuti-^fhtn wc fce> Ihdl ih^^e addttional i^Uige^ C^n be 
<tk.'ril*Ktd Ai »n i^jrhur U.eui it^jp** may happen %t 

m^Huntoys^y or «o diMe?*^nt oidl?. tsot »n uoaiiy5»»Kth»i?v ^vill 
Jbe tc-ond to be pr«,M.*nt 5<muui»y. th^ Mchnt% psrofundity 
*3ud 'apeiiat ctrcumsstiinct!^ vafy ^fom pnricjn to perw» 
»ir*d u ni**xt to coot»ixt 

Stiiges i»ve* and wmu m^- 

conuraf bmfig ortt} ukir^Q fesptmstMty 

6 Co«5c*ooj otov£/^^a£a*. oUfieetfcd aWfhutK\k mtl ifufh 

nfenijUeihotiona: mdphyucai 
/ tkfiwcnoo of irdf iitstaiftuitg aad mtarnngLi fehOvn 

8cuioif: to 90 foeyMml 4 koowitdgctfba ;»nd funi^lionai 
4.vtr^ttsOL?i manoiht* ojU^jt^c requiui * .«ut<on, 4 tmrnednaie 
ly *«:k'ni?hci ih^ iteaJ dt?t\?rmmm9 laf.to* <n Mica>*>V It »i» 

fxaa%t*on of hutd<y wnderxtciod li^^^rj, rhoM»#>ti. ^anj-a 
€tt«^^ jititudwt* and habA^ %vh.d> conintute oor*^cWei> \*h 
iixi^ t^»ercfote^ ihiil Qfofrth »n depth ond comprehfini^on of 

tKpiti andf.^,op^ c^jrc<»»i?vsntr^ lo ihc uif? of th»«^ ttd^n^tng 
4rit^r» w<th itiidi^nfc^, tha concept and t\' * Ma^- 4 cor* 
'/.mm knowirfdgo ot oneself- iijs t &*nte.» a ciiUMr«il br-i-ng 
mu^ fssf*i Ui>c*n«j itripo«iib<Mtv' *s ihc mo^i diHiuuU om> to 
he tjnderildod and admitted In tha rm^nt hm\ thn 
M!if <0RM;<oui»i»'*5 d?:^ik not ccfe to nervousness, ego 
•»t»ifngth Of tat'ti at^otpXiuTi, Thu aw*ii>5 p^-?rion yw: an* 
;3i^jf)mpt»n)^ to di'vcj«t?e «i> o»ie s^Jm'^iin^o bolh <nw«i?diy and 
c^^jii^a^dU* on^ ob^t'n^em of tHtth n^iit^mai and mit^rnal pH> 
ixr'A^i% an*^ rtfjo h^ji!^ adfneired iutnt tiwtonotny i«(nd i'lftx 
l^^^cm ^ji h«:jiv*ri9 J&*t>liop?:d « p*, iSj0Citiivf.^ vittirich pMCV'j thp 
pr^^ky 'C'^uui's and rcacin^n* to thj^m lomt^ ferwtide* 
cti-4j.'>Jt. cwt^? wh*i:^^^?kstost-ha<^c, ^ 

bD Ct^n5^',iop5* o^XM^Jf «n l^n*^ atn'a* t> not C£j'>y* nuf 
idiiC4 «i * hapf^ert" c;vtt5 it anil when otto mj»^t ha*'?? 

of A^iit }> ^n^uUi^d By t *f ^1^4^ not li¥Vtif« of V5»ho %>t^ 

i^4<[t»ny a?*tdi^ fu» ih^ mamui ^»rfi:iii.htj^ngjn9phy;«<^<jil 
t mMt^vi«ii!i md fr^mi^i ^i^itf »t fuo ihrcittrnng to p;«n* 
»»»p*ilv u^mcuiii^.' I'iSi^^ i hfi^ F»jtt k,*J«*firiph,\ Wi* d»;f»nt? mir 
u*Wt'i .M feirn* ot ite a>h-> vrt»t^ h^.r^ a*K,^jniJCt#^*,ly k'^*r»«*d 
ttjt pu)s^ o*ji« wAn MX.it ty, «t »i duft a^U *t not im(Kt^*%'iUn lo 
»>^»: mii <>«*d'ittjp%ui^t*^i^<io«y ^^^le* H «ift*? m^i 

d*JnOt«On, h0WrV^;r, h^n Vrtthlft *^^f ^'^'^^^^ 'i"^" 

«TFnf'k i,>f ci4^i^l«t^ Ahit:h con'4»inlly *n 0jtiv o! Uu^, 



; 



s 



car* tnx^'t into ntw «^*L^tton jn<J fj^^w v*)^;iir;nc*i. 
VVitt* which we *€k?ri!if y 

^mj t^fvo fo kvrn how to handle lh».* fact «>Wf h»itiHv*^rM 

Sl tf c'«'' fttf t*flh It harfc oit?r»tiont'd more I't^, 

a>/ol ifc\,pon:«»b^i|i«y. ^4%* Itial »i* i tr*;u' mdiCdfioa of 

Th«% nvv^'t that, wtiift vt».* siu: mi rvsponiiU^e ncCty,jMiy 
tot thi: ^^i'A^fuiv tji p^ri«cii*>;)(»^ ^:«<CMmiitino;jaMrtrtMtt Vw^ 

c^tun, dj^»**jipl»'«<; virt* tjfv f pcin^jbk for i^>fcil d*^f 
*itxd^«aiitTnA*oil Kni u^mt-My qv^-ii will ot mol.vjl^on d'tjogti 

mrfi^ijt*J HiJvlM.m wvr HxuicJ, ihd? i-^a km^v fcio 

iunH* d^^v-lopmvor by but, .f, ^od "yoj «K>ij^d 

Xi-tt mol'wa^iif* lOA.jfd ^the Kif*d c^oi:* cvtluni* 

4*\^fK' mtt imthonmq *Adl in iht- c<iUor*A th^? ^^httt* 
<t*quift'd for «s to i:j«/r iUtijKon and m^f^i: it cm 

diwart: of «\hdi <s n^.^Hir d* ^ntS »^crj v^iUin^j jOfjl com 

cix.^^.ta^ d'^¥»:'!opi^K*rif i:^f nc^tdtn attr^jt^ute^ *ind \l^tll*^ Thi'' 
punopix d^ihmrp^ tmVM'dft thi,* div«lo|mjrii? at 

»V>.* A..^«^ !o t*.* tur^h^ r mif*3^v»d, \V#cki'**; nt'*^,'^. t, to 
>*t[ l» 4 tfi j[tM?3f .jnrl a,' 55>"*' v*t»af Ut^ui^. *it*oa? i>r^%*}r** or 

1** d»> A?' may tx^*K' ret lic-fi^ fc^f* (jhv I ohrr ^a^9'; t^t 
'»»yoUe.mv r*T^ i:*s^*h4ip'^ '^^^^^K' a p4tt asjv *'*'d l^^iif 
t\tc*(».:* t>i*^/d Vrfui^n^ {Kt 4 J c^tnv U'<>;^nJ 

ht^U9\ im jtnjpJe, tn h)U% U *'atir>j AiU» im^' \ 
Kinti%) W*' t^iy r}»>-J to »5:*rJt>i^f ?i A^tk* Mn?^* ut »hMf.A' 



U lu muy<> Itum 4 isLT^iciabk* pidtuuu m i.ing>j»^gt? t*ic»|jlv 

such tkiii dtalopwni would go f^r beyorid ihi^^tnto w»-iy^ 
<n Abich mii^hi better compntjht'fid anoihei ^ ptraptiuri., 

tt'utiiy, buth pJ^y^ic^t dnd ^rpJiiiuuS The devmupmem ot 
uudh tomiitutes 4 ftewer crtdingchalltjr^g^?, tyf the 

yjblk iom o^f p»iripetliv(L, ^nd reciuitr !»uct« iin ij-xa^piu*: 
b^kgrourtd tn «jnder*;iund>n9 that yuuts of i^ontuct re 
qujred Sk«n dfcvelopmtnt ^ho «t;<Hi«rt'd in thy utfectivt* 
'^'^^"^ Bccau^: nrvv SiiazSTi'»JriS~*mr glnt f uH y th 1 e«j r ^ n 9 u ud 
dvv>;^om<\ it i% neorsvavy !o budd emotional "oriu;»d»/' with 
w^^h tci cop^ M^t^W stifwvt A liick ot OjibiQtxi.ity pir»vuLy»4uf 
^-xd'^pk*. IS not only a phy»a!jLCiMy,t? 5 diTCfh^.tiMl 
A>^l Unj»i:^ thu mA^jrd vika of tthat c^f 

-T^;antjnc»; for what *t i*., lirifj then cof !*Cio«Uy find tvayis u> 
d^d^ v\'t^ «t, our i;rnai<o«s m^y bio^rk .jny hopf of M.»tinq 
^ftifidt tfuJy Jicipptning, Ah,it »nwoUed »n ttrrr»% ;>f !h» 

t^ofi on Ah.cn the tMm«?«g moduJr »5, b^*rd t^n b: ^^t^nttd 
To u>*M/d mk^Mndef^»tjndiiri^|, huArrv»:<, At* WOMtd <iKv to 
p«5inf cHjt thdl Iht,^ di^ftioprntfi? uf a .sdt -tistairi.n9 MjKor^ 
it^ f» ^ah doolhtrf cwit^uJC dw^> nul apuv^ni thtJt J^ nuA** 

d»H-if f.'ntr>i>ur* V»V tie^^iirv tt«,vii c^.m>^thin9 td ct'a> vaJuv 
ilii^-ii-d \\ht*n vVf. know f^riul-^t^s to t*: prtduct^ ot on*- 
cuHuft,, y*''t afffrcrK d ?jind t^nt^u^jd by out »nvclvcaant m 
KtOth^^^ CMiturt' If f^#,> rr^ur* rj^nd, ihvn i^yr ^ «yA' 



Aork *'x dr.rr«bttl m dt't*i»l dt^^^ht^* It t*MP|:<»'.v2, th.sr if n 
u>:?fui to pUd; *i ^^t?ii*%ot t^rrt»yi?<t?^, dmMV^im:*, 

ir^-y^ any 6ia^- imtimflfc^. Tht* bjyc piirpaw of tfif 
f<iiinirp^uct*v<t»tii lht'mi,**ti,tn i% to txovide mfa<m^?«or* to 
thf pj*tu:»pjfit tft and ^i»ouiid ti^u^ coriD^pl MricJer &indy thi^ 
*rvtc<rnf^tio;> .iriuioigi liram varjo^'s cj<«:ri,VA-^i or r>/^d(<i7^:, m^qh? 
bt' «4?»ut |hr p.iirtJDjp^si^rjttk, htfra'M of b»:?*>.it, 4ibu;il «hh' fMC 

i>:pt ^*t«.*-jttM»> 5,^11 j:tna? t?.*pif<*i^nei^ ti«d :jb*aii? *ii t-^jn^c^jic^f 

»'< Aithiri 8i con<vplfjiat iri«T^At<irk. am*pt^ibk to p^n\ 

»js iht* mc^duk if^onm'A:^, ai* baw».* trttvt to r^*Ki;ir<ii<i lo 
Ib^ f tbjt p^i:»ptt t**«d 10 fiv^fM«ddtt^tot A4v^ V»V 
bav^^ lh»;it^fait» dciu^fji.d tbt tmKfwl*.^ m !5.uf,h 4 Atiy tl^t p-ir 

Xhii\ tulJUA^ |b«*^ tMtft^f H ClMiirjl G^OMj^v fA'»-t»V| lliLli |^»* 
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pOTlion ind introduction la r^M* *»r5^^tageK Partial Group 
M*eiirH|$ (dividir»g the paiticipfnts into those do»riQ rt«d^ 
tn«s «nd related «cttvii«es, arxl those foHo*«rinQ « set of ex 
peneniial excfcises/and 11 Geneat Groqi). Meeting (for d»s 
dtssionof the first stage^ ind prepttat*ottionn#next), and 
so on, At each level participants choose anew whether 
they-want-their-understanding of that stage to derive 'situa 
tionally'^or "conceptuaUy** pnmanly, realirng ihai U is 
never wholly one or the other, and rew|^}izingiba4-m-rW 
general meetings the discyiS'OwM&nnj^So^^ together 
At ihjte^KMiHhtj'^ifiodute, a final general meeting is held to 
^""^ koog^nd weak pomts^ f the tr ai n i n g p r og r a m , 



ty. EsisUith « Roh Within the Hold MinitioM of» 
Given Society 

Curie, Adam, Mystia and MMHarm: A Study of 
Awtrtnen, IdenHty and SogM Action, London. 
Tavistock PublicatioiH Limited. 1972, ChapterjLZ----- 

and 3- --'^'^ 

V _^XQn$cmsl(nai^edgeof 

Caituref Being end et One Teking ReepontiMity 

Aynor, H S., Note! from Africa. New York; Freder- 
ick Praeger. 1969, pp 47 76, "The African intel- 

lectual/' 



and the involvement of the participants and their under^ 
landing of the whole 

The above remarks diescnbe the t)a$ic rationale for one 
kind o^ aoss ailtur^l ttaming program which has had some 
testing with young adult participants This introductions 
and the more detailedl description m preparation of the 
training module go together as one contribution to the field 
- of cross CMltural i^mwmi and work. The authors welcome 
comments anU ooservations which might explore or assess 
these <deas further. 
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A GUIDE TO DEtlOMINO AN EXERatE — ~ 

bfCM$H9^mA0mMUidstA^ ^ 

tchoot fay lolwiwtkiiarTralakit 



VKhtn tht nttd for u$in(f tn txtrctit mim, tfjtrt art two 
choiots: achat om that hat bttn prtvioutb^ 
dwign ont tailorikMo tht situation/ No Bahtr what tht 
caia, ^ following q^ons could bt htlpful m starting 
ihitprocMa. / . „ 

1. What kinds of ^ssuts art involvtd? 

2. What do you applet participants to gat from this 
txparitnca? \ 

a What do you think tha partkrtpants' axpactatlons am? 

4. What kinds of backgrounds and txpariancat^ they 
hava? I 

6, How manypaopladoyourantictpatf? 

6. Howmuchtlmadoyouhavatodothaaxtrctsa? 

In axamining anm^ars to lhasa qMtstiont, tha goal for a 
particular axarciaa should ba d^Hy dafinad along with 
yoitr assumpttonji/nilatad to that goal, if tha axarcise 
wart to bt totally axpariancad by anyona. what would hava 
happanad to that parson-^\Miatis your idaal ^-i^prafarrtd 
stata'* from that axtrclsa? Working friom tha goal, it is im- 
portant to than dafifia ^pacific objacttvas which mtk^ tha 
goal mom axplicit. Thast mi^^t ba rafarrad to as spacific 
accomplishmtnts. whosa total would indicata that tha ovtr 
all goal undir Idaal conditions has baan achiavtd 

Now that tha objacttvas and goal haya baan datdy stattd 
so that you know what you want qit of tha axarcisa. it « 
tima to start gtnarating altarnativa plans of action which 
would satisfy iham. Try to kaap in mind lha tssuts involvad 
^ Tlia axarcist should indvida. as many lavtls of undarsundmg 
ilwiittha goal as possiMt in ordar to giva participants tha 
opportoniiy^to rtfata to it in thair own way and at thair 



own iavals of coniaoumss. In tha gtntrating of altarnativa 
stations to matt tha objactiJk, it issomatimas halpful to 
look back on your own aitpariancts rtlativa to tha issuas 
and obtactim/ 

Ahar ganarating difffafSntaitarnativas that maat your 
objactivas, tha naxtstap is tochooaa tha bast ona, taking 
into account soma of tha raalistic constraints involvad It 
mli^t ba mora usahil and produciiva to gtnarata imagina- 
tiva Waas to maat your ot^jactivas first and than impota tha 
4xmtrainti. rathar than thinking of tha constraints and at 
tha sama tima trying to dasign an txtrcisa around all of 
^'^^IIL?'*' >w*as battar usa of ona's imagination. 

Wian this prooass has baan followtd and a plan of action 
chottn^logistks must than t^workad out Indudtdin 
thasa loglstks mi^^t ba an introduction<-an axprtssion of 
yourourposas and assumptions; instructions- a dm ax< 
plan^ion to dit Partidpanti of wh;t |hay wiir ba doing; 
and mwimp^fanSy, tima for a discuaMon to follow. 

In ttrms of tha discussion* prior thought must ba givan 
to tht prograsiion of ismas, how you M thay mi|^t or* 
*ould unfold, Writing down^ in aAanca. opan^andad 
quastions tha! ralata to that procau wil^|^a you, as a 
facilitator, mora aWa to mor^itor a discussion as it gots on. 
Also, optn qutstions allow p^k:ipanu to axposa parcap* 
tions and connactions of tha isiuas that you, as a plai^ntr, 
mif^t not hav indudad. This also ancouragn spontanaity* 
ntw mputt and imrofvtmtnts, and hopafuily craatti a poii* 
tive teaming atmosphtrt m which ptopit art aWt to flow 

aflKf tKplOlft 
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THE I^LAdE OF FILM IN AN ORIENTATION 

lOitrMtclapiptrbY'HoMrdSI^ i * 
EjipTlmiwt Iw liil»mrtomi LKf iin ' 

'Film can bt usid at a crtativt madkim in orianutlon, to 
hflp studams bac jma awrara of thair own as wall as othar 
cultural. Tha sdai^ion of films that ara compatibia with 
salactad goals for tha orianUtion doas raquirt* tima and prior 

thought .biscusssion is aiE>lolutaly nacassary to raap tha / 
potantial banafiu of laaming from films. . 

Jha rangi of films that can ba usad in oriantatlon varias 

w^daly and includas: documantarias, traditional and con- 
tamporary anthroM)logy films, travalogs, your own slidas, 
and finally thoaa faw vnivarsal and timalau films which ara 
cross-cultural gams (e.g. I^lksbout, Woman In ttm Dunn, 
Vidm S9cm, OMd Bink, Ttm World ofApu, Chmry fa/t;. 
Corporata promotional films ^n also ba usad to advantage. 

Soma suggattad discussion tachniquas ara: 

1. Tha group jots down obsarvations on tha film and 
diicussas whathar thay ara facts or judgamants. 

2. Tha.studant writas down what ha thinks ha laarnad 
from tha film and trias to infar from that informa- 
tion othar things about tha culturt. 

3. Mambars of tha group c«n compara diffarancas of 
thair parcaptions and discuss how thay dif far. 

A faw axamplas of discussion points, dapartdant upon 
tha purposa of tha orianution, includa: 
parcaption-what did aach parson saa? 
valuas-what did a^ parson understand? what do tha 

people who' made tha film or the people portray* 

ad in the film consider important? what can we 

infer? — - 

The potential of film is to help teachers and students 
transcend their own cultural bonds, values and perceptions 
throuf^ observation. 
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EVALUATION STRATEGIES FOR STUDENTS IN STUDY 
ABROAD PROGRAMS ^ \ 

by Howard Schumann 



Simply Slated, evaluation is a time taken to measure 
the process of meeting goals. It is a dcterminatipn of how 
far or how much (quantitative), and how good or how rich 
(qualitative), an experience has been in relation to its objec- 
tives. Evaluation assigns worth or value to where we have 
been and what we have done. It is not a final judgement or 
conclusion, but a means of getting 6utside of ourselves , so 

that future expcriences'will have niore meaning for us and 
for others. 

What foliows is a series of strategies designed to facili- 
tate the evaluation of students' experiences in study abroad 
programs. The majority of these are self-evaluative approach 
es and are based upon assumptions concerning the nature of 
the learning process itself, and desen/e mention in relation 
to evaluation methodology. That people are capable of 
taking responsibility for their own learning, and by exten- 
sion, for evaluating tl/at learning, is a concept embedded in 
the philosophy of international education and exchange It- 
self. Students stud'ying in cultures other than their own can 
'no longer be dependent upon professional authorities. The 
amount of cuUural and emotional ambiguity with which 
they must deal, the every day "c hallenge of difference", is 
too great for them to b^-^Efeto run to "te?cher" every time 
a question arises. So^ey must "learn by doing", and that 
means developing tnfist in one's own decifion making abili- 
ties. In short, studlnts in cross-cultural situations need to 
have confidence in t\eir ability to Ifeam and evaluate on 
their own. Part of th^srole of advisor is to facilitate the 
development of those sRUIs. We can do that by asking stu- 
dents to participate in an on-going evaluation process before, 
during and after their studies abroad. 

The on-going evaluation process requires attention 
and action even before the student loaves the U.S. For if 
evaluation is a measurement of reaching gc%, the first step 
in evaluating any experience is to have those goals clearly 
defined, by both the advisor and the student. The simple 
"step of asking oneself, "What do I want to do?" inevitably 
leads to unforeseen results. It is useful to periodically read 
the literature which describes your own programs, if 
the goal(s), purp6ie(s) stated are those v^ich accurately des 
cribe what you are trying to accomplish. Then communicate 
that to your students during orientation. If we want a stu- 
dent to learn another language during his/her stay abroad, 
dr develop warm relationships with host families, or acquire 
understanding of another culture's nofms and values, let us 
say so explicitly, so that students know what is expected of , 
them. A "Why are we here?" session at the very beginning 
of orientation, qfuelis anxieties for participants and reaf- 
firms advisors' knowlecJ9e of what they themselves want 
students to get out of the program. 

The second part of the goal definition stage of evalua- 
tion is to ask students themselves what they want to get 



out of their experience abroad. A time set aside during ori- 
entation where students are asked to specifjy whatJlliluCtes^ 
skills and knowledge they wish-to acquire during their over*' 
seas stay should produce z written fecord of goal state- 
ments. The simplest evaluation tool which exists is a lists 
of "wants" made before beginning any new experience. 
The extent to which the "wa nts" have been arhi#>vf»ri jndi- 
catcs the value of the experience. 

Upon return to the U.S., students can evaluate for 
themselves whether or not they got what they wanted. The 
advisor can emphasize the previously staled program goals 
and elicit responses and gather data about their achievement 
level. New goals can then be set for future learning activi- 
ties. Thus from both a programmatic and personal point of 
view, the evaluation "loop" has been completed: goal 
definition-learning activities«evaluation-new goal 
' definition. 

While they are abroad, the stiidenu can be asked to 
participate in the evaluation process by submitting periodic 
reports, not about what they are doing (descriptive), but 
about how they have progressed in meeting thejr self- 
defined goals (evaluative). The responsibility for the evalua^ 
tive function once a^WjlJies primarily with the student 
The role ot the advisor is to provide feedback by asking 
questions in areas where the student may be unaware, and 
stimulate Turther self^valu^atipn by eliciting from the stu- 
dent alternative responses to'problem situations he/she had 
encountered. In such a way, the advisor does notactually 
give advice, but seeks to expand the student's ability to 
solve his own problems. 

Such an on-going evaluative correspondence places 
largo demands upon the advisor. If the mechanism is to 
work successfully, he/she must be able to articulate empa< 
thetic, perceptive responses to the feelings, questions, an- 
xieties, etc., communicated in overseas reports. Written 
communication across an ocean may never be a substitute 
for face-»0"face dialogue about how d student is progressing. 
But a letter from horr-a is an especially welcomed ^rnva! 
when someone ij fljelmg lonely, confused or fmstrated. 
Even when there a*u no serious proWejprts, news of what is ' 
happening at school or m the comnxinity is almost always 
enjoyable. In the case of programs with large numbers of 
students, a newsletter can meet informational needs during 
an extended stay abroad. If possible, however, individual- 
ized correspondence in report-response fashion, is a guaran- 
tee that program and personal goals will continually be ex^ 
mined JhrougJ^iout the overseas txpermncc*. 

And when they return? How is it possible to evaluate 
die experiences of dozen', of individuals whose responses to 
their time spent abroad probably ranj|e from the sublime tu 
the cynical? What nrmasuring sticks ar- appropriate for 
groups of students whose intensity of expr rienc« almoft at- 
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ways hd$ a profound effect upon ihemwlve^ and olhen. «»^ 
well? The common dcnommaioi »^ once agam, meaiure 
meal of what hai taken place vci^ui wtiai was tkiii«;d, expei 
ienc« in relation to goals. Any evaluation format we can 
develop must concern its^f with ifiiese issues. 

A useful starting puiKi is the student's own applictt»on f 
to the study abioad pcogiam No doubt there «s some spot 
on the application which asks why the student wants lu 
study overseas. In a*viewing then answers, students can 
note changed attitudes now that they have leturncdv The 
advisor can fuiihei facilitate self^valuation by having stu 

catfon, and nui<J patterns or significant events which occur r 
ed. In paired interviews, the students can explore wiU-i one 
another the value of then e^penenaiis m relation tu pro 
gram and personal goals. An mquuing peer may be one of 
the evaluation process s greatest fucihtaiors, for he/she is 
generally far iess threatening than any authority figure, and 
IS empaihetic, having been there" too. 

In order to meet imnKdiate needs of the returning 
students, some of the evaluation psitod format should be 
determined from the students directly. This is possible ev)sn 
when time constraints are heavy, if stodenis have a prev*o,*s 
sense of being involved m setting goats. Siudentj^ art% »n fact, 
capable of developing and leading sessions themselves Some 
recurring themes appear to be 

1. Pleasures and problems of hvmg w»th a host famiiy . 

2. The role of the student m *nuihff culture 
3 Male female relationships uutside the U.S 

4, How can j Cvtmmunicaie the meaning of my t^itper * 
ence abroad to family. fr*ends. etc v^m thfry dou t 
seem to understand? 

Movjsors; can anticipate these and other t«lt needs, 
program ihem into the evaluation schedule and mvoUe stu 
dents in running the acuta! sessmns Perhaps most important 
uf ail )S ihe programmuig of t«me when students can simply 
talk about^theotsuUes and rheir feenngs about their ejipeti 
erf^te-wiih ddviso'. fr n;nds. and m «in ei^asuat<ve fash<i.in, wah 
themselves. 

Attention shuv^ld aUo be paid during tht^ evatuanun 
period to the 'Whe*e do i go fru-n here?" coJic^m wh»ch 
>ecms to affkl most returning students By asKmg thiipm to 
i;»!>velop an ideal |ob deKopt<un, fur example, we itquirt^ 
them to make eHpl>c4 what is personally important a 
work *^«tuat«on, (n creating a hfesti^Ie scenario which ht'y 
rfvould hke tu attain, stUvients focus wpon what they want iu 
teriiiS of iob^ relationships^ locale, etc « ^n a hfe guals con 
tej«t Sucf^ values clarification exercises rteip luisc iu a cur* 
scious level the reasons we make ihe k»nd^ of d^*cii«t'<u we 
do, and carv ass)St iiudehts <n making the persoriai and eduwa 
l*on»l choices they w<ll h«v^ to make m (he future 

Other evaluation su>i5».;:Mes include factoring valui'd 
eJrpenenct exercises, iwtiith isk students to write a n^i-ra 
tive descrit^mg a significant experience iHi^ havi.^ had 
abroad U% small group discuu^^* students then * factor 
out" qualities dc*mor»snaied try individuals during their 



periencie. The factorv44Sted often raise students' awareness 
of why their experience was so significant. This gives them 
a handle to seek out new experiences where possibilities 
for Similar qualities being present are high. 

If students are having difficulty describing to an ad 
visor the meaning of their expenena»s abroad, we might aid 
that process by asking them to write a letter to their best 
friend tjistt:ad, revtewinphow they feel about whit they 
have learned, exchanged tetters among studenU are guaran 
teed to provoke animated dialogue, and students seem to 
say thmgi they might not have said to a "less than" best 
-fficndr * 

In addrtasing ourselves to what students will do after 
the evaluation session ends, we can ask them to estat>lish a 
new hst of personal goals atid wr*te contracts which outline 
vvhat action steps will be taken to n?ach the goals they se«k. 
The contract 'binds" the student to be honest in continuing 
the self^valuaiive process of defining goaH, experiencing 
learning activities, noeasunng the value of those activities, 
and defining new goals. 

What quickly beconrtes obvious <s that the evaluation 
' loop" neve» really stops, but builds m layer fashior upon 
itself, it IS an integral part of the learning process which de 
marids plann ng and concern .f studcnu' overseas cxperi 
ences are tc l» maximued , 

Tha: self-evaluative tools are useful, tf not necessary, 
in measuring the vijiue of experiences of studcms in study 
abroad programs has been the thf»mc of this paper. The uti! 
ity of the strategies suggested depends upon,Q?any variables, 
including piogiam goals, hme am%\i;ym(f^d siaff r« 
sourcisv Final decisions about the nature of the evaluation 
pfocei?^ mu>t be ma^ by you, tlie Bdvi^oj, in the context of 
your own progriims* Let the above stand as one approach 
for measuring ih^ process of meeting goals for studenU and 
for stuciy abroad programs. 

What follows IS a hypothetical outhnt loi a cne week 
evdiuanon period for returned students ^ Its purpose is to 
prtisent in an organi/ed format st^atogies for evaluation. . 
recognuing the diver^iW of study al:road programs Rts A 
gard the offerings as y& wcwld those of a cafeteria, and \ 
choose those most appealing to youi partic;ular taste 

This week lung evaluation format attempts to help 
srudents move from where they have bcet^ to wfyerc they 
Wv^^u to go By begirimng with original reasons fo^ studying 
^bruad, then going throiugh, structured exercises which seek 
iij focus upon important aspects of th<! learning process, 
and finally ending w^th plans for what to do m the future, 
the siurfcnt wrU|it?pefuHy ha e a sens« of how the ex|iefwnce 
abfoad is part of Uiger whole Too often individuals return 
^lom a cro'*s cultural ^xpenencu ar>d c*i*»not feci comfor 
table bacti m then own culture for qu»te a while -sO'taltcd 
f«»vcr>e culture shock. The linkages m this model ask the 
siuiient to make explicit what has been personally #mpor 
tani boch trcfote leaving iho U S and while abroad, and 
finally to lake an estimate of v^at wUl be important m the 
futi^re Thai awareriess hcigfitens the chana*s of students 
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learning what they want to iearn in other situations and en- 
vironments* contributing to their capacities for growth. 

Refertnctt: ^ 

Don Koburg and Jim Bagnall, Tb« Univtrxal Trtvtitr: A 
SoftSyttaim Guidt to Crtttivity, Problftm-Solving and the 
f*rooMt of Reaching Goali. 

Robert F. Mager, Preparing I nttnictionar Objectives. 

Sidney Simon, Meeting Yourtelf Halfway and 31 Strategies 
in Values Parificatlon for Everyday Living. 
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Appudtx 18 ' 

GUIDELINES FOR AN UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON OVERSEAS PROGRAM EXPERIENCES 

The following form has been developed by Ms. Jeanne 
Brockmann, Director of International Programs of ihtSttte 
University of New York at Saratoga Springs, the Empire 
State College Coordinate 4 Center. A vftcyLComprehensiye 
form, it IS intended to-be given to a student who has re- 
cently completed an overseas study program. Ms. Brock- 
mann has kindly consented to let us include ttie Undergrad- 
uate Student Questionnaire and we hope that it may be 
adaptabiB to'use on your campus. 
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Pr09fMT) 



SIzt 



OvcriJ^t InttiUJtionft}^ 
LoctlionU) ' 



Homt Ctmput 



sM»Ior 



CiMt 



FfMh^Soph./Jr./Sr. 
How long on ctmput 

M»lt 



Minor 



(mtior) 



(ova<«ll) 



^rcvlouo OvartMi Exp«rltnct 

Whtr* t Whtn 



Doing Whtt^ 
How tong 



d«p »r tmt n t iCcMl ty? 
frifncJt? - ^ 

Director of lnt«mtUontl Educttlo«^7 
fortifn faculty 7 of tht pro9r»m'» f*oft«f>»»»c 

othartplMM ipwify} 
In wttat ar«M do yoo ImI your Know<tdf oi th»pr4»tr*m 
9q»IVob)MtivM WM tctoqMttt? 
lnM*ic|uttt7 

To.tMtitt d«frM would you my tht pror«<n goslt w«r« com ^ 
pttibit wi#i your own tocli? 

?\%9m comment on t he appliwlon prpcw. 

were ■ppUcetioni ecceei ^ 6fi7 

were the initructionf efficient end cMwr7 

cumbertoml^ 
Sue9»ttlonf for Improving the proceei* 



)- 



Any comments you with to edd to thit quettlonnetr* wlH be helpful 
to the programt' plennert; pleete feel free to add further thought 
and toggettlont to any quetllon. 

I. pre.|»f ooram Alottlone « 

A. vifhet W()r« yotir perionel goalt In ttudying abroad? 
Indicate which goalt were met. How were they met? 
Indicete which t>nefl wet e not met Why weren't they m«r7 

B. Whet were your ecademlc/pro fetal on^ goelt In ttudying 
ebroad? Pleeae Indicete v^ich onet were met 

How were they met7 

Fleete ipecify which onee were not met Why weren't thary 
met? 

C. Ftrtt Information ebout the program. 

Wee the Informetion accurate? helpful? 
reedily avellable? edeouete? 
Pleete comment. 
• Whet mformetlon did you Kim 00 other programi In 
t^mllar academic end feographlc ereet? 
Why did you telect thIt program? 
Would you have gone overeeet to ttudy^ you hed not 
been accepted Into thIt profrjm. or Uthit program^hed 
not beeo evelteble? 

Did the Information meterlaftantwer your quettlont »t>0'>t 
the progrem? Did they entw^r t^e quettloni of y/Mr 
parenit? ' 

D. I^et Kindt of atf^liement were avaMable? Pieaee indicete 
what Kindt you uted. 

tn whet wayt wet the advltament *deciuetii^ 
In whet wayt wet It lnacleouete> \ 
What vyere your perentt' ettltudH toward your partldpetton? 
I^er* wei;ihe acf/leement avellable? on camr>Jt? or whert^ 
From who^ wet thia adviaament available 
former program particlpantt? • 
forrtier program dlrectort? „ _ 

foreign student* of that ere^couniry? \ 
advlaement ttaff? 



G. Were the telectlon criteria clearly tpelledl out? 
How appropHete ere the criterle? 

Whet changea. would you^auggett? 

H. Pleeae comment on the aeiection proceat- 
the Interview proceet; 

tocetlon: 

tntervlewing Individual or teem , 

time lapaet tietween application, interview* telection notl!lce> 

.tlon 

over ell effectlveneta of aelection In termt of the 9foup aelected: 
M. Pre-deoarture program atoecti 

A. Whet Kindt of acedemlc edviaennent were available? 
Whet Kindt did you uie? 

Prom ^om wet thlt a<Klaament avalletile. 
•cedemic ed^^ltor? 
departmental faculty? 
other faculty? 
foreign faculty? 

foreign ttudenti? ^ 
former program participants? ^ 
former program dlrvctoot? 
Director of International Edueetjon? 
other (pleeae apecify) ^ 
Wat the advtaement eveUaMe o^camput? if not, where? 

B. Did you hewe accete to current deecrlpUont of the gvaMtbie 
couraet? 

How did thHhelp? 

How did thlt hinder your aKperierv:;e? 

Wet there enou#t variety? Whet^other courtat/erea woui>d 

you have found heipful? 

C. Praperatlon fpr the over^ «Nper(ence 

Pteate comment on thf naiure, evaiiabiHty ettd acMquKY O^ 
kiformatlon gvaiiaMa on; 

peaaporctandvfttM ^ 

ftnancet 

medtcal ijfiotx and Inturance • 
travel plant 

what clotting booKt^ etc to taKe 

other / 
What Kmdi of contacts fother than edvistmem) did vou h*ve 
with former program pert<clpants and d<r*ctOfS? 
With fc^etgn students and fcul 



V 



With foreign students and fecuity from tl' 
tn whet wey« were theee conti(cts Helpful? 
Hpw were they not heii^^l? 
^ow could they have been wYtorg heloful? 

If you'Were In e country where Cng^tih \ 
0uafi, pleeae comment on die fotif>wif^ i 
preparation 

How tf\9i^'f y«ars of sfudy were e^pectf a of alt ^^p^K%<nH r» 
garding reading %vtitmg tpeaKmg unctersurtdmi 
Piaaae not* the Kind of prep arf lion yoi> had by indicating in 



I 
I 

i not the ne«^«^»»n 
9ipect of san^ll^ 
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Mch t}4ank th« approKimxtt timt tptnt m tach mocHi 
* dMf ^ 
l«b 

lna«p«n^ni ttucty 
convcrMttpn 
•t horn* 

_ tt^ilf^-^ivjna . ^ - 

HnWniWs I«n9u*f* 'nnttuta 

How wm th« td^quacy of your r»n9u»ft pr«ptf«tion d«t«r 

In wtitt Wiys WM youi r»niuft^ preparation adactuatt? 
in iMiHt It inadaqutta? 

_^What pr*>d«parturt raadtng was racomma rtdad or raq uirad? _ 
Fr«»«nnarcaia vM^t yOii Wtra abl« to corrtpUtii 
If you dtdo't complata it all, in what ways wara you hartdi- 
capptd in tha pro9ram? 
In what w«yfl wat tha raadtnohalpful? 
F What courMptft-raou'itttf war* thara^ 

How did thata ral«t« so tha courtM takan ovarsaat? 

O W«ra pr«hd«partura c^nantatiOA ••Miont hald? 
how many 7 

hc^^many did you attand? 
whara war« thay haid/ 
how long wtVwara tha MHiionUi? 
Wiat wat thair contant? 

Ciaaaa mdicat« who part*c»pat«d m th* K>r».d«OirrMr« oritnt«» 
tt jn and what roiaU) aach pMi^mtti 

Pro9«afn Oiractor 

Fofmar ^roQram Oiractor 

l^acuitv with Ovmm Sxparianca 

f otaign f^acufiy « 

f^orat^n Studtntt 

f ormtr Studtni Pirtic43anfj m thii Prpt^ram 
^^ormtrStudant Pantci^a^vv tn cifhar ^roaftrnt 
Othan (cUtift fp<ci»y) 

»n whai wayi w<ir» tha of tanvafion tfn^ons vaiMat>(c> 

Mow could thay rftvft h#tf< «ior« valuama? 

K Wart yo<* raqu«ra 1 to afiUm «&«ct«i pocum9ni%f 

h««HH artd ki.»^m >n 
Hiotf? \ 
itudtn 1 1 dtAuy ♦c a« .> ? 

othar 

l^latM ramT^a^it 



A What modf'Cif fifinc^ortat^ort d«d you mM to t^avaJ to tha ipro' 
gr#m $.ta> 

voo^ «i»^a «r «rtth »ha 

J* hv w*r^tH»*i 1 <:Ha?ia»? oeikhai3MJ«4 iii^hi? 
WoM<d yfiKj r«<4>ff»<i^f«^} ot ifiit travtJ ar»i*>^ma«f #{j«m> 
%K^y «» why no\^ 

0#f<:r*M an/ t?avai p»o)(^iHtiy vch^ h»d, aurh » Mtparf d* 
Jty. pfoWami A«iih t'ci'fitmg anify p^mcihlura abroad wiw'tay 
«>tchani>a. h«n.jf<sng^ t<^K«t paymar^t, e»A JuonH Mn^kt 

.Wh«4 «nhaa5«( d* t*»va* Wit^t t4i*d tf^* th» ra.tMrn trip? 
C4i»ria*? 

Aio«>« a* wifH youp? ^ 

It n<if ivh»»? A^^a mt ti»<sM»n^i^ 

Wata «ir,ar«f«t«cK% jwn^wmi Khad'^^a^i' 

How many d^d vom wnami? 

Htav >*i»d at >ha ic»fi>af»m j»ta^ Of whe?«> 
Hww long wwa fht i#Miftf 
HOW many dayf wtft invoi^lw* 
What WM tha «:«»nt«ni oi th^ utm^rtif 
f»/ajM« mdHata who pMUi:%(*Mt*<i *r* t^a of*«n».at.vif* ♦#i«>.>ot 
»iaid *^ft«mt iit^d what #at«ti5 each p^ityaa 



Formar Program Diractor 
Faculty with OvartaM Exparianca 
Foraign faculty 
ForalgnStud«nti 

Formar Student Partlcipantt in this Program 

Formar Student Partlcipantt in othar Programt 

Othart (plaeta tpacUy) 

How wara thata tattiont valuable? 

How could4hay.have b—n mora helpful? 

(' 

C. Overteet academic progrem 

What kindrjof courte^ecedemk: prOgrem edvtMment were 
available ebroad? about your advitor? courte deter iptiont? 
■yacultv nrvKnbart? other? (pleete detcribe) Pleete Indicate 
what ktnrj(t) you uted 

TTow wai 'lEh Va^CTtemeh i help fu iT^ ~~ 
How co'ild it have bean mede more helpful? 
Were tfie tervlcat ^ellebleat tha hott inttitutipr^? 
ano^o^ where? 

D If your regittration for courtet wat not completed before 
your arrh/al. wat it completed by the time clattat began? 
Pleete comment. 

We are intefetiad In faerntng tomething about tha courtet 
you took end your opiniont about them. Uting any keyt 
indicated, pleete . 

1. r*ft each course ' 

2. rata eech courte to reflect your interett level, uting a 
tcala of 1 (excellent) to 6 (poorl 

^ 3 npte the frequency of clett meeting* pleete put en 
eueriik by thote for which clett attendance wat com* 
puliory * 

4 mdicate if there were or were not bther foreign ttu^ 
dentf in the claw (yet or no) 

5 Tndtcate by tetter the methodt of eveluation of the 
work done papert (P). tettt (T). cleMroolf work (C). 
oiheMOJ \/ 

5. comrfere each courte to the ecademlc level you feel 
ther^ k% on your homecamput. about tha tame (S), 
h>tfher (HI, lower (t), uncertain (U) 

'i .indicate which courtet were datignad for your own 
grouproK for foreign ttgdentt m ganerel (FS). for 

' regular ttudentt of the hott country (R) 

8 indi<,ata modet of Inttruction ut^d^ aemlnart 
fecturet iU, diicuMiont iO), independent ttudy (I), 
other (O) 

9 indicate the workload for each - iuit about right (OKI. 
too heavy IHI, too light (U). uncertain (U) 




in anivkfit to tha toliqwtng a*j(eit>ont. piaate refer to each cou'ae by 
»4mbaf 0tsi)f ' ! 

WH>ch coumt were not teughi m the lenguege of tha country? 

For wh><Lh couriet-did yoti pre<regiftef ? 

Witch courier were teught by en AiTierK.an faculty member? 

Which courtet met your expectetiont^ 

Whkh toi<irm were appropriate to your academic goaii? 

^'ch would «'0u have preferred to omit? 

^\»Mrfrieniion any couriei you would heve preferred takir^ and 

ycmr reatont for doing to ^ 
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F. What kinds of ^■damic problamt did you hav«7 

G. What kinds of ttudant init1a\(va wara ancoura^ad? 

Clatt diKuuion? Saminar laadarthlp? 

DaclSion making? Oral raports? 

Othart (plaM«ip«:ify) 

* H. Wara you givan lattar gardat? by whom? 

Who arrangad for tha trantfar of cradit? 
« Plaaaa nota any problama. 

I, What outtida acadaifiicayy r^latad ratourcat wara avallabli^ to 
you? t • / ■ 

Piaata um an attarltk by thoia which you uiad. / 

Tutorial , Library . , 

rtommunity voiuntaar axparlarKat 

Labt tntarnthip 

Othar (plaaaa ipacify) 

J. What Kindt of initiativa and idvolvamont did you hava with 
tha host country ttudantt? 
How did thit occur? 

How doai thIt compara wlth« and/or diffar from, that of your 
fallow program participants? 
How did th4 Intarattt of tha host 

Whit kinds of Inltlativa(t) did thay 
group? 

, How would you datcrlba tha stud 



^n try ttudantt ralata to 
Ika to mix with your 



tt at tha hott Inttitution? 

How many flaid tript did tha groui\ tak^a? 
Whara to? 
For what purpota? 
Gioup tiza 

Approximata parcantaga of ttiic|(ntt from hott country 
Who luparvliad? 

How did thata tript lupplamant y^^r acadamic work? 
^0 organizad tha trtpt? 
What vaiu at wara thara? 
\i^atprob(amt wara thara? 

L, Plaaaa giva your avatuation of tha faculty taaching tha couraot 
you took. 

On tha whola, would you tay tha faculty wara 

vary compatant compatant nvaraga Incompatant 
anthutlattic ratpontlva 

vary intarattad In thalr ttudanu modarataly Intarattad 

ditintar^tad \ 
rMily accataibia for co^tultatton and quattiOnt 

occasionally arr t^mla ^raraly 

What kindt of aducationai ^aci]t|i#i did you uta? Whan 
pottlbia plaata nota approximata ovarali parcantaga in aach 
approprlata blank. 

xiattroomt Inttltutat 

library languaga lab 

•clanca lab art/mUkic ttudiot 

othar (what kind?) 

N. What icindt of a^ulpmant did you naad? 

Wat It aaaily availabia to you? What cottt or dapotitt wara 
invoivad? 

O. Wtra thara oppcrjcunltiat for indapandant ttudy? 
Wm It optional? naquirad? 
What portion of your work fncludad indc^andant ttudy? 
Numbar of craditt aarnad? 
Plaaaa daacribtf what you did: 
yVho arrangad It? Who tuparviiad It? 

What ral«tlon did (t hava to your othar acadamic work? 
)Mi«t ratourcat did you uta? 
v^at waft tha bat ft of avalu a ting your work? 
What valuat wara thara in It for you? 
What prOblamt did you hava? 

P. What incantivat wara thara for you to uia thn latiguaga of tha 

country? 

How of tan and whara did you uta it? 

What kIndt of prot>lamt did you hava? 

How do you rata your changa In proficlancy? ^ 



Q. What wara your living arrangamantt? 

dorrnt pantlont 

with'famlllat apartmantt , 

tinglat doublat 

thara with othar proup mambart . 

#iara with othar Amaricf nt 

thara with foraign ttudantt 

thara with nationalt 

what'Othar ttudantt groupt wara alto In tha building? 
Who arrangad tha-accomq^odationt? 

hott Inttitution outtida agancy or inttitution 

program diractor arrangad own 

othar (plaata ipacIfy) 
How did ^« living cottt compara with thota at your homa^ 
camput? 

^ What living arrangamantt wara mada for/by you during vaca- 
tion parlodt? 

What valuat wara thara in tha Kind of living arrangtm^ntt yog ^ 
had? 

Whatprobtamt did you ancountar. If any? 

R. Whara did you taka your maalt? 

dorm ttudant cafatarla 

pantlon off-camput raitaurant 

with a family othar (plaaaa ipacify) 

What maal arrangamantt w^rt mada for you during vacationt? 

Who mada th« arrangamantt? 

To what axtant did you mix with hottcountry ttudantt during 
maat tinr>at? 

^at valuat. \f any, wara thara In thata arrangamantt? 
What problamt wara thara. If any? 

S. Whathaalth carawat«vallabla toybu? Did you uta tha 

hoipltaf/cllnlc? your InturarKa policy? ^ 

What kind of cara did you raquatt or naad? 

Who admlnlttarad tha cara? 

If tha cara wat ina<iaquata, plaata axplaln. 

T. VVhat ratourcat for partortal advlting y^ra availabia? 

countalor at tha hott Inttitution? ^ 
hott country faculty? nro«^ diractor? 
*hott country ttudantt? hotMamiiy? 
Amarican ttudanti? othar? (plaaaa ipacIfy) 

With what kIndt of problamt did you taak halp? 
How could th4Ri(vitirff ba improvad? 

U. Plaata mantlon tomathing about othar kindt of cultural con- 
tactt you had. With ^at kIndt of paopla did you hava cOn^ 
tact? 

If thata wara not talf^arrangad, how wara thay arrangad? 
To what axtant wara you abia to maintain tuch contactt? 
How do you axpact to maintain thata contactt aftar your 
raturn? 

How do thata contactt ralata to your own aducatlonal and/or 
profattlonal goalt? 

What affact did that* contactt hava on your total axparianca? 
About how many raal friandthipt with natidhalt do you faal 
you mada? * acqualntancat? 

V\^at kindt of cultural ratourcat outtida tha acadamit pro* 
gram did you uta? 

mutaumt? thaatrat? 

conctrtt? rattaurantt? * 

iportt avantt? achoolt? ^ 

churchat? govarnmant aganclat? 

•oclal tarvlcat? hltto^rkal titat? 

rural Ufa? butlr^jHtat? 

Induttrlal vititt? othar: 

Plaata commant on tha natura/axtant, and valuat of thata ra 
tourcat and what ralafionthlp tS.ay had to your aducatlonal/ 
HjlLOfatalonal foalt. If any. 

V. Wara you amployad ^ila ovartaat? if to, pia»t« indl- 
cata tha natura, axtant, viluat, and *aldt<onihipt of th^t 
axparlanca to your aducatlonal/pvo^^tlonal and partonal 
goalt. if any. ^ 
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W. What wM th« rano* of your com (qV room •nJ board? \ , o * 

tuition and faat transportation .0 

tran^ortationlincluding intvrnational tnd local ovtrMM) «J " ^ 

oihar (piMMt idantify) 

How d(d cottt compara to thOM on your campus? 
Wbat. H any. financial atdt did you uM to help dafray tha 
' com of this prugram^ 

If you r«caiv«d any f«fund»*what wtra thay for and how . . . ____ 

^•r« thay handlad? 

X. V^^at kind of communication did you hava with your homa 
campus whiiayou w^a ov«r»aa$? Did you ractiva tha 
coilaga nawipapar? pra-ragiftration materials for us* whan 
you rtturn? what othar kinds? 

If your program h«d an Amtrican Diractor, what'wartha' , — - — - 

natura of tha OlrMtor's dutias?. l«cturM/Mmlnar« to nationals? 

to own siudams? acadamic advising? parsonal advismg? _ _ 

grading? tending tranMripts? haalth of^icar? trtniportation ^ 

•rrangamantf? s«l*ctton of participants? avaluating tha ^ 

program? community haison? othar {piaaia indicata) 

Is It important to hava « ProgrSim Dirfctor? 

Wiy, or why not? ' 
Which of tha following tarms characx«rijra tha Dirvctor's r«> 
tfilps to tht studants? intarastad? parcaptrva? hafpfui? 
alooP avaifabln? familiar witit tha host institution and 
focala? r«iourc«ful? affacttva? othtr (plaan spacify) 
« In what ways was th« Director Inttrralatad with tha host 
institution? 

tha host co/Kmunity? * 

To what txtant was th« Diractor kn0wl«dgaabl« about affairs ^. 

of lha host country? languagi?.. own country? * I 

.What furthsr conmWim do you h«v«? 

2. \Miftt kmd of ad|ustmants did you hsyn to maka whan ybu 
arrivad ovtfiaas? ' 

What Kmd of r**antry akpantncas and/or problems did you 
hava whan you raturnad homaf 

IV.Summarv '* ' • 

j In ganaral, was tha program long arroogh? too short? too long? 

I At what point wara you raady to return? ^ ^ 

I What ^r» the bast aipactt of youf cxptfiencs? 
I What wara the worst aspects? 

' What vaiuasliava you gained? ^ 
" How jiave your social hat^its changed? 
HOW have your study habits changed? * 

How have your knov^adoa and understanding of the host couiv / % . ^ 

try and its paopll changed? ^ 

/low hava your perceptions of the U S changeo? Uociat,^ htstorr 

cal, political, image, etc ) ^ * 

How have your personal, ^cadtf^ic. or professional joais been 

advanced? \ ' 1 

How would you ilka to share yOir'r axpenerK a w«Ch others on * * 

campus? assist in recruiting? language testing?* pai-ticipating in ' • 

seminars? orianrntion programs? Jbeing a teaching aulstant?^ 
working With foreign students? other (please dtscnbt) 
How did your ove tall 'experience c6mpara wrih your expectations? 
What persona) qualities do you fe^t participants should have? ' 
Did you make the right decision to lom the group? Would yoa « 
have done as well if you staved home? Wou^d you recommai^d 
tha Program to others? , / 

What were your parents* attitudo^^ toward your participation? 



We are most ippraciitive to you for compi«tii*ig this ciuestion- 
naire. Your Responses wiH be considered as we kontmued to evalu 
ate currant programs ar»<l plan Others es welt If you have any t«r^^ 
ther cornt^fit^ Of luggestidni we would be pleated to have them 
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